

















OWING TO UNPRECEDENTED ENROLLMENT IN 
undergraduate colleges, one may expect that with- 
in the next three to five years the increased num- 
ber of students clamoring for admission to 
graduate schools will necessitate a greatly ex- 
panded program in the teaching facilities in the 
schools of medicine, dentistry and the like. 

A minority group does not agree that this high 
level of enrollment will continue, at least not be- 
yond the undergraduate level or not beyond the 
extent of government financed tuition through the 
V.A. program, inasmuch as the period of eligibil- 
ity for most veterans will not extend beyond their 
undergraduate training. 

On the other hand, the majority of high rank- 
ing educators take the stand that high enrollments 
are here to stay, and that we shall, at least during 
this generation, be called upon to provide facilities 
in the graduate schools for an increase of perhaps 
50 per cent in the number of students. 

It is not within the province of this article to 
attempt to determine which of the two opinions 
may be correct or to justify or deny the need for 
additional graduates from our professional schools. 
Several excellent articles, however, have recently 
been published expounding the pros and cons of 
this question. 

However, the university business officer must 
at this time look to the future and plan for an en- 
larged student body, even though his plans may 
never be used. He is fortunate in having a few 
years of grace and will not find himself, as was 
the case with undergraduate colleges, faced with 
the necessity for accommodating a 50 per cent or 
100 per cent increase in enrollment with only a 
few months’ notice. 

If we look to the experience of others during 
their expansion programs, we uncover a virtual 
maze of temporary buildings, trailer camps and 
remodeled structures as well as a considerable 
amount of new construction, much of it on the 
verge of being classified in the temporary or emer- 
gency category. “Temporary building” is a term 
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used to justify the erection of a type of structure 
on a campus that never would be permitted under 
ordinary circumstances, yet how many of our 
temporary buildings will creep into the permanent 
Category as time goes on. 

Graduate schools are, as a rule, located in con- 
gested areas and in large cities, where additional 
housing and vacant land are not readily obtain- 
able. Therefore, we must look to other means 
to take care of these needs. 

To what extent are our facilities used as eco- 
nomically as would be the case if they were oper- 
ated by a commercial corporation?’ Are our 
Classrooms put to their maximum use? Could we 
not, with the aid of the curriculum committee, 
allocate classrooms more efficiently? This also 
applies to laboratories, lecture halls and student 
cafeterias. 

Assuming that plans could be formulated to 
accommodate more students by the more efficient 
use of present facilities, the problem would still 
be only partially solved. 

The problem of faculty teaching schedules, 
either through expansion of staff or through in- 
creased load, with proper remuneration, will be 
difficult to solve. Likewise, affiliated facilities may 
be hard to arrange. As in the case of a medical 
college, the additional teaching beds in affiliated 
hospitals may not be easy to obtain. It is difficult 
to see how such a change can be made without 
lowering teaching standards. 

Adequate housing for students will, in many 
cases, be a major problem. By that time, the hous- 
ing situation may have eased somewhat and vacant 
apartments or private homes may be utilized. 

Only a few of the many problems have been 
presented and they will vary with each institu- 
tion. One thing is certain that, being cognizant 
of the problem and with the full help and co- 
operation of the administration and faculty, the 
graduate school which today works out a sound, 
well planned program will be in a position to 
enter into an expansion program if necessary. 
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Looking 


The Right Time to Build 


“Wer’RE POSTPONING ANY PERMANENT CON- 
struction on campus until prices get in line” is 
the comment heard on every side today. A fair 
question might be: “How much of a decrease in 
building costs do you expect?” 

Chances are that prewar prices will not return. 
Why? Because the biggest part of construction 
cost is for labor and there is no reason to believe 
that that element of cost will be reduced. The 
socio-economic evolutionary (some may call it 
revolutionary) phase through which this country 
is passing has served to peg labor cost at high 
levels. A forced return to lower standards would 
be well nigh impossible, barring a crippling de- 
pression, an economic trend no one wants. 

Interestingly enough, however, it is encourag- 
ing to note that the increase in costs for institu- 
tional construction has not been as accelerated as 
for residential building. For example, in St. Louis 
in 1939 the index number stood at 110.2 for 
brick residential housing and in May 1947 at 
199.3—-an increase of 80.8 per cent. Institutional 
construction in St. Louis for the same period, how- 
ever, revealed an index number of 118.7 in 1939 
compared to a May 1947 figure of 178.3—a gain 
of 50.1 per cent. 

According to an estimate by a prominent archi- 
tect, a decrease of from 10 to 15 per cent in 
construction costs may be noted within a year or 
eighteen months, but this is only in materials 
which become more generally available. 

There has been some improvement in labor’s 
productivity. About six months ago, according to 
a statistical expert delving into such matters, 
labor was performing at 60 per cent efficiency. 
That situation has now improved to the point 
where labor is working at 85 per cent efficiency, 
a 25 per cent gain in six months. 

Against the bogey of high costs, it must be 
recognized that money is more readily available 
and the demands for service from colleges the 
heaviest ever. Unless the institution wishes to 
isolate itself in relation to present needs, it be- 
hooves the institution’s administrators to move 
quickly to meet the demands for its services. 

The choices with regard to building are clear: 
to build now at higher costs, but with higher in- 
come available, to meet the present overwhelming 
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demands; or to defer construction until a lower 
construction cost level is reached, but with the 
possibility of reduced income and with the accom- 
panying realization that action in meeting an 
emergency was ignored or deferred. 


Get Away From Home 


How OFTEN DO YOU CLEAN OFF YOUR DESK, 
jump into your car and drive off to visit another 
campus? Probably not as often as you should. 

The business office of a neighboring institution 
may have successfully solved the very problem 
bothering you. The dining hall supervisor may 
have just the answer you’re looking for in break- 
ing a bottleneck in your own food service pro- 
gram. The neighboring purchasing agent may 
have the technics which would speed up your own 
operations. 

Some administrators refrain from encouraging 
subordinates to make outside contacts lest they 
will lose personnel to a “competitive” institution. 
It is a risk they should be willing to take if they 
want to encourage the professional competence 
of their own staff. 


Students — Asset or Liability? 


TO LISTEN TO SOME COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS 
complain, you would think that the students on 
their campuses existed merely to be tolerated. 
Somewhere along, the line the importance of being 
an “executive” seemed to become the dominant 
factor in the administrator’s life. 

What about the student? 

Well, he’s only the guy on campus who inter- 
feres with the executive’s routine, who constitutes 
a discipline problem and otherwise ruins the dis- 
position of the administrator. The only fly in the 
ointment is that he (the student) pays 40 per 
cent of the expenses of rynning the show, and 
can’t be dismissed too lightly. 

It would be a move in the right direction if 
administrators recognized in the final analysis that 
the institution exists for the student, and not for 
the college executive. 

Operate an efficient college plant—certainly. 
But don’t ride roughshod over the students in 
the process. 
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PROBABLY AT NO TIME IN THE HIS- 
tory of education has there been so 
much interest as there is at present con- 
cerning the need for teachers and the 
means that must be adopted not only 
to meet the shortage but to retain those 
already in the teaching profession. 

The present teacher shortage is a 
result of the fact that, during the war, 
many people who would ordinarily 
have gone to college as a preparation 
for teaching had their plans diverted 
toward their necessary participation in 
the war effort. 

Higher wages paid by industry dur- 
ing and immediately after the war 
were a severe competitive factor for 
schools in procuring competent teach- 
ers as was the lesser security set up by 
schools and colleges and the govern- 
ment in the way of pensions, health 
and accident insurance, hospitalization, 
bonuses and government Social Secur- 
ity. In addition, the abnormal increase 
in enrollment has made the problem 
more difficult. 

It was obvious to us at Chicago 
Technical College that to retain and 
attract good teachers it would be neces- 
sary to increase the basic salaries of 
all. In July 1946 every one of our 
instructors received a cost of living in- 
crease of $400 a year and some, $600. 
This brought their salaries up to prob- 
ably the highest paid in similar in- 
stitutions. In addition, we have for 
some time offered our instructors the 
Blue Cross hospital plan and a well 
recognized group insurance plan for 
accident, health and death benefits. 

For many years, I have believed that 
schools should more closely follow the 
best practices used in business in re- 
warding workers for more than or- 
dinary efforts. In industry it has been 
ascertained that without an incentive 
bonus system, the worker produces 
only 60 per cent of his capacity and 
approaches his top capacity as he is 
made to feel that he is adequately re- 
warded by his employer. 


From an address before the fifty-fifth an- 
nual meeting of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education, Minneapolis, 
1947. 
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In June 1946 I asked the manage- 
ment for permission to initiate a bonus 
plan whereby instructors giving greater 
effort than might be ordinarily ex- 
pected would receive a bonus. When 
asked how much money it would re- 
quire, I estimated that if I could start 
the bonus at the end of the semester 
$5000 fairly distributed might suffice 
for those instructors who had been 
with us six months. It was my idea 
that by procuring better effort from 
instructors and by recognizing it 
promptly and effectively, we could re- 
duce our student turnover with the 
result that the tuition retained by the 
college would more than pay for the 


bonus. 

Having obtained permission to go 
ahead, the next problem was how to 
operate. I knew of no other school 
or college that had such a plan so 





STUDENT APPRAISAL QUESTIONNAIRE 


In order constantly to attempt to improve our instruction, we are asking 
you, as students who have completed your courses, to assist us in knowing 
how effective your instruction has been by giving us your opinion of your 
You need not sign your own name. 


instructors. 
Name of Instructor 


Subject 
Did he treat you in a democratic spirit? 
Did his general schelarship seem to be of a high order? 
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Did he seem to know accurately his subject? 

Was he master of the class situation? 

Did he give you every opportunity to learn? 

Did he encourage suitable questions? 

Did he merely follow the textbook? 

Did he make you feel that every class hour was valuable? 
Did he give you good preparation for examinations? 
10. Is his own classwork prepared in advance? 





there was no precedent to study. | 
wrote a bulletin, however, and gave 
it to the instructors telling that a 
bonus would be awarded at the end 
of the semester. Then I waited for 7 
repercussions. The first one was a 
remark from a department chairman 

that the instructors were skeptical, | 
thought it was probably a management 

stunt and that the ordinary instructor 

would have little chance of competing 

with his chairman who had closer con- 

tact with management. I had seen that 
situation in industry where foremen 
received tips for improvement from i 
workers and then passed them on to 
management as their own. 

This led me to develop the accom- 
panying self appraisal questionnaire. 
It is intended to give the instructor an 
opportunity to state exactly everything 
he has done during the semester to 








11. Did he grade your examinations carefully? 7’ 


12. Did he influence and stimulate your interest in study? 
13. Did he stick to the subject at hand? 
14. Was he direct in answering questions? 


Was his speech clear and understandable? 


. Did he hold interest during the class hour? 


Were his examinations fair? 


. Could you discuss your problems with him outside of class? 
. What were his strongest teaching traits? 
. What were his weakest teaching traits? 


Who do you consider your best instructor? 


Further Comments. 
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make him valuable to the college. If 
he overemphasizes some points it is 
up to the deans and myself to evaluate 
them. 

When the questionnaires had been 
collected at the end of the semester in 
December 1946 we discovered it 
would be necessary to develop a point 
system for each question, then to take 
the amount of money we had to dis- 
perse and determine how much we 
had to give for each point. We arrived 
at a sum of about $2.50 a point. If a 
candidate had a perfect score of 100 
he would receive a bonus of $250 for 
the semester. We did not disclose to 


__ the instructors or anyone else just what 


our point code was because we did 
not want the instructors to be aware 
of the fact that length of service might 
weigh heavily and that neatness and 
tidiness of laboratory and classroom 
and clear exposition of points of in- 
struction might be light. We wanted 
the instructors to feel that all points 
were valuable. 

To our surprise, we discovered a 
valuable by-product of our evaluation. 
If we all agreed that a certain instruc- 
tor was not entitled to any bonus at 
all, he probably was not good enough 
to remain in our employment. In one 
or two cases, we decided to have talks 
with the instructors and give them a 
semester's trial period. 

Another by-product of the evalua- 
tion was the idea that should future 
enrollment drop off, it would be sim- 
ple to refer to these score cards and 
make a decision as to which instruc- 
tors to release first and which to retain 
to the very end should enroilment 
drop considerably. 

It is a well known fact that fewer 
candidates trained professionally for 
teaching in colleges than trained for 
teaching in the elementary and high 
schools. It was quite obvious that 
teacher recruits brought in from in- 
dustry or directly from college should 
receive help in improving their teach- 
ing methods. It was decided, therefore, 
to hold at the end of each quarter an 
all day faculty meeting on school time. 
We arranged it so that the entire 
faculty meets in the morning for gen- 
eral discussions on certain definite sub- 
jects. Then we all go to luncheon to- 
gether at the expense of the college 
and have an hour or so of relaxation. 
In the afternoon the group divides 
into smaller sections according to 
teaching subjects, such as refrigeration, 
electricity, mathematics, science, with 
the chairmen of the department in 
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SELF APPRAISAL QUESTIONNAIRE 


Statements made in this questionnaire will be held in strict confidence. You may be perfectly 


frank in your appraisal of yourself. 


1. What have you done to maintain interest in student progress as shown - 


(a) Retaining your students? 


(b) Arousing enthusiasm in student? ae 


(c) Encouraging students to take longer en ee eee NE A 


2. What extracurricular activities have you organized or attempted to organize? 


3. You may make a statement, if you wish, regarding your punctuality or lack of punc- 


tuality in: 

(a) Attendance (absences) 
(b) Checking in - 

(c) Checking out . 

(d) Submitting reports 


4. Write a brief statement on what you have done in the last year to improve hastens: 


(a) Study in other institutions 


(b) Reading on current technical subjects 


(c) Participating in technical societies 


5. What suggestions have you offered or now offer for the good of the college?__. 


6. In your opinion, have you used any original methods in ene: your Sescans to 


your students? Explain. 


7. How many years have you been with the college? 


8. How many years have you been teaching in the evening division of the college? 


9. How many years of teaching experience have you?_.. 


10. What degrees have you earned? (Give degree and college or university.) 


10a. What practical experience? 


11. What have you done to maintain orderliness in classroom or laboratory?... 


12. Remarks: 


Date 


charge. At the end of the period, the 
smaller groups return to the large as- 
sembly room and the chairmen make 
brief reports of their findings to the 
whole group. 

The same procedure is followed for 
evening school instructors with the ex- 
ception that we meet for a compli- 
mentary dinner and then for one as- 
sembly which is followed by group 
meetings. 

Have we any evidence that the 
bonus system has served its purpose? 
The answer is that results have been 
surprising to us. Since the plan was 
instituted we have lost almost no in- 
structors. Moreover, the group is al- 
most twice as large as it was when 
we began the plan and were losing 
numbers. Also, during the last quar- 
ter several hundred students have re- 
quested extended courses, in some in- 
stances changing from one to two year 


(Write here anything you wish that is not covered in the above.) 


Signed 


courses and in others from two to 
three year courses. 


For our next appraisal of instructors 
we are setting up an additional check 
on the instructors, the accompanying 
student appraisal questionnaire. It will 
be placed in the hands of each student 
who will be graduated at the end of 
the quarter. He will not be asked to 
sign his name and thus can be frank. 

A few weeks ago management of- 
fered to double last semester's allot- 
ment, in addition to setting up sepa- 
rate allotments for chairmen of depart- 
ments, deans and the director so they 
will not be competing. 

If a college is privately owned and 
makes a profit under the present in- 
come tax laws, the bonus is a legiti- 
mate deduction, costs the college noth- 
ing and increases its profit by reducing 
dropouts and developing an enthusi-- 
astic alumni group. 
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WHEN THE PUBLISHERS OF THIS 
magazine announced publication plans 
early in 1946,. they indicated that it 
would be a publication for business 
officials of colleges, universities and 
resident academies. By grouping the 
resident academies with the colleges 
and universities, the publishers recog- 
nized the fact that in many respects 
the problems of these academies are 
similar to those of the colleges. 


This is most certainly true. It fol- 
lows, too, that the duties and functions 
of the business officer in a boarding 
school are quite comparable to those 
of the business manager in a small 
college, for both must see that the 
business operations of their respective 
institutions are well and efficiently 
managed. Also, as far as I have been 
able to determine, the responsibilities 
in both cases cover widely divergent 
groups of tasks. 

As does his counterpart in the 
higher educational institutions, the 
headmaster sits up late at night for the 
sole purpose of thinking up new duties 
that he can palm off on the unsus- 
pecting business officer. This, I believe, 
should be construed as a definite com- 
pliment to the spirit and the ability 
of these hardy watchers of the money- 
bags. 

The chief difference between the 
business operations of a college and 
those of a resident academy is one 
of degree and results from the basic 
nature of the two types of institutions. 
The majority of privately operated 
boarding schools in America are fairly 


small in plant and enrollment and, as. 


a general rule, earnestly desire to re- 
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THE BUSINESS END OF 
A RESIDENT ACADEMY 


PAUL FRIEDRICH 


Executive Secretary, Cranbrook Central Committee 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


main small. I believe I am safe in 
saying that in most of our independent 
schools the enrollment is below 300. 


This deliberate restriction of en- 
rollment is based upon the theory that 
with small numbers the headmaster 
and the faculty can give each pupil 
more individual attention in the class- 
room, on the playing fields and in 
other phases of school life. It also 
stresses the value and importance of 
having all pupils and teachers know 
one another well, thereby knitting the 
entire school into a sort of homogene- 
ous family for educational purposes. 
There is obviously nothing new or 
startling in such a theory, for all 
through the ages we have records of 
small groups sitting at the feet of the 
masters, eager to learn life's truths. 

It is probably true also that many 
a harried educator with a war-swollen 
school population on his hands to 
house and to educate in inadequate 
buildings would be the first to say 
“Amen” to the private school’s credo 
of small enrollments, small classes and 
a marrow teacher-pupil ratio. Only 
the fact that public tax monies ear- 
marked for education are all too fre- 
quently inadequate even for mass edu- 
cation precludes the adoption of such 
a program for all. In fairness, it must 
be said that there are a number of 
education-conscious communities in 
various parts of our land that are 
facing this matter squarely and are 
voluntarily assuming heavy tax bur- 
dens in order to give their children 
the best education money can buy. 

It is obvious that the type of edu- 
cation which a good resident academy 


tries to give its students can be sup- 
plied only at a high cost per pupil. 
This is true even in schools in which 
the pupils are expected to wait on 
tables and perform other duties as 
part of their daily routine. At present 
there are very few schools in which 
some such demands are not made. 


Because of the fact that fees are 
relatively high, the parent or guardian 
who sends a boy or girl to such a 
school will expect, as a matter of 
course, that the child will receive the 
best possible instruction and that 
everything in and about the school 
will be better than average. By this 
I do not mean to imply that the 
parents and guardians expect the 
school to be an educational country 
club, for that is not the case, at least 
as far as my own experience goes. I 
have found the patrons of private 
schools to be entirely reasonable peo- 
ple, as a general rule, but they rightly 
feel that in return for an adequate 
fee the school must undertake to give 
full value. 

It is at this point that the business 
officer of the academy can be of great 
help to the administration. It is essen- 
tial, I believe, that this officer should 
understand the motivating philosophy 
behind what the headmaster and the 
board of trustees are trying to achieve, 
for if he does not he has two strikes 
on him from the start. He must co- 
operate fully with the head of the 
school, within the limits set by the 
trustees, to make it financially possible 
for each pupil to enjoy the benefits 
which the school has held out as an 
inducement for him to enroll. On 
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that hinges much of the success or 
failure of the school. And in the 
measure that the business officer is 
able to stretch the school’s dollar lies 
the degree of this success or failure. 


Also, since the academy has in its 
charge the young and immature, it 
must assume many of the responsibili- 
ties that. are ordinarily borne by the 
parents and the home. As we used 
to say in our courses in school law, 
the school stands im loco parentis, and 
the implications of this fact for the 
faculty, as well as for the business 
officer, are legion. 

Most of the youngsters know noth- 
ing about business transactions and 
the handling of money, and so it falls 
to the lot of the business officer to 
help them as occasion arises in such 
matters as the purchase of transpor- 
tation, the accounting for spending 
money, the recovery of lost laundry, 
et cetera ad infinitum. 

It was indicated earlier that not 
only the enrollment but also the physi- 
cal plants of the academies are, as a 
rule, fairly small. This is true, but it 
calls for some explanation, since often 
the size of the plant in relation to 
enrollment is actually large. The rea- 
son for this is that it is the practice 
of resident academies to provide hous- 
ing and facilities not only for their 
pupils but also for the entire faculty 
and many service employes. 

This is not always entirely a matter 
of choice for the institution; it is 
often actuated by necessity. In such 
a school the faculty members not only 
must teach in the classroom but must 
supervise sports, student clubs, dormi- 
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tory life and week-end recreational 
and social activities, as well as evening 
and week-end study hours. And since 
the school must operate its plant seven 
days a week, day and night, it is 
essential that various employes live 
on campus, since many of the acade- 
mies are remote from labor markets. 

All this naturally adds to the cost 
and care of operating the school’s 
plant. Yet I seriously doubt whether 
many of the academies have an ac- 
curate concept translated into dollars 
and cents of what it costs them per 
annum to house teachers and em- 
ployes and to provide them with such 
other perquisites as they may receive 
under the terms of their employment. 

The whole matter of perquisites is 
a most controversial one, since the 
supplying of perquisites tends to ob- 
scure accuracy in arriving at true cost 
figures. Obviously, for those on the 
receiving end, these “extras” are a real 
boon, especially in times of scarcity 
of housing and rising living costs. 
And to keep all these persons and 
their families content with their living 
quarters, with the type and frequency 
of interior decorating, with adequate 
heat and other services is essential to 
the welfare of the institution. At times 
it requires more of a diplomat than 
a business manager, although one is 
always amazed that there is not more 
trouble on this score, since it affects 
the lives and the happiness of so many 
people intimately. 

In many academies, as in the col- 
leges, precedent and tradition some- 
times lay a heavy hand on the bank 
roll. What may have been a pleasant 





and insignificant expenditure in the 
early years of the school sometimes 
turns out to be a financial Franken- 
stein after the school has grown 
larger. Yet, to put it down uncere- 
moniously would raise such a turmoil 
that the cost in money must be for- 
gotten. And so the business officer 
bites a few more nails. 

During the recent war and since its 
conclusion, the private schools have 
not benefited from government sub- 
sidies as so many colleges have. While 
the colleges in general rendered ex- 
tremely valuable service in return for 
these ‘payments, it is also true that, 
this wartime program spelled financial 
salvation to many a college. The 
academies, on the other hand, have 
been forced to make their way with- 
out such help and many of them have 
grown stronger and sounder finan- 
cially because of the experience they 
gained during these years. 

Some academies have acquired gov- 
ernment surplus in moderate quanti- 
ties, but the total of this windfall is 
not great. As a result, most of them 
have had to increase their basic fees 
and incidental charges to meet the 
increased costs of operation. Few 
are trying to solve their financial prob- 
lems by reducing the quality of in- 
struction, food or other services. 

The independent schools of America 
are growing in number each year; 
while some fall by the wayside, others 
rise to take their places. The operation 
of these schools represents a turnover 
of millions of dollars each year and 
the investment in land, buildings, 
equipment and endowments runs into 
many more millions. More important 
than this is the fact that the shaping 
of the lives of thousands of boys and 
girls is entrusted to these academies. 

All this adds up to the important 
truth that while these institutions are 
established privately and operated 
without recourse to public monies, 
they nevertheless are an integral part 
of the American educational system 
and must accordingly carry out their 
responsibilities toward the community 
at large. 

The boards of trustees, the heads of 
the institutions, yes, and the business 
officers, too, must recognize this fact 
and make every effort to administer 
their properties and their resources 
wisely and well. 








WE MAY AS WELL FACE THIS FACT 
at the outset: stenographers (like all 
of us) want to Jive as well as to work. 

That's what we found in recruit- 
ing girls for stenographic positions 


» at Pennsylvania State College. And 


so we stress the social side of our com- 
munity in doing our recruiting. But 
don't get us wrong: we do talk about 
working conditions. After all, we have 
to make it clear that we are looking 
for someone to do a job. 

We use six ways to arouse the in- 
terest of stenographers in employ- 
ment with us: (1) visits to high 
schools; (2) letters to schools special- 
izing in the training of stenographers; 
(3) classified advertising in news- 
papers; (4) announcements in pub- 
lications distributed statewide by the 
college; (5) announcements in cam- 
pus publications, and (6) a high 
school business training program. 


HIGH SCHOOL VISITS 


In making visits to high schools 
this spring, we met groups in Altoona, 
Lewistown and Philipsburg, all with- 
in a radius of 45 miles of our town, 
State College. At each school we 
singled out those girls who were 
interested in work at the college. 
Then they met with us, talked things 
over, had a question and answer 
period. But no girl had an individ- 
ual interview. 

Ac the close of the meeting (it us- 
ually lasted about forty-five minutes ) 
we suggested that anyone interested 
write to our personnel relations of- 
fice for an interview. That require- 
ment, we felt, made them show they 
were really interested. Otherwise, we 
might have taken a lot of time inter- 
viewing girls who were just window 
shopping. 

A day or so after returning from a 
visit, we wrote a letter to each of the 
girls who had been in the meeting. 
This letter went to the girl's home, 
not to the school. Reason: We thought 


Penn State finds a way 


FRANK F. MORRIS 


Personnel Officer, Pennsylvania State College 


we might make an impression on 
the parents also. In the letter we 
thanked the girl for her interest in 
attending the meeting and told her 
we hoped she would write to arrange 
for an interview. 

Several girls from each school 
wrote, then came for interviews. Some 
brought their parents. That was good, 
because the parents had a chance to 
look things over and to ask the kind 
of questions to which parents want 
reassuring answers. 

Letters to schools specializing in 
training stenographers have brought 
good results. 

Early last year we came across a 
booklet published by our state de- 
partment of public instruction. It lists 
schools approved for different kinds 
of veterans’ training. Fortunately, this 
has a list of the approved business 
colleges in Pennsylvania. It also 
shows junior colleges and four year 
colleges that offer training in com- 
mercial subjects. 

When last year we sent a letter to 
each of these-schools, we made a mis- 
take. The letter did not say enough; 
it did not arouse the interest of the 
heads of the schools. It was just a 
short two sentence letter asking the 





SECRETARY-Stenographer for college of- 
fice; permanent, full time position on 
Penn State campus; pleasant working 
conditions. Educational opportunity. Apply 
Personnel Relations Office, 423 Old Main 
Building, State College, Pennsylvania. 


Positions available at the College. For 
women: Secretary-stenographers. Apply 
Personnel Relations Office, 423 Old Main. 





The top want ad is a sample of 
those run in the Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia papers every third 
Sunday. They produce results. 
The smaller advertisement is run 
in the local paper every Monday. 
lt chiefly reminds local people 
that we are open for business. 





TO RECRUIT OFFICE WORKERS 


school head if any of his students 
would be interested in work at the 
college. It probably hit the waste- 
basket before he finished reading it 
because it looked like everyone else's. 

With that letter we sent three cop- 
ies of an announcement, something 
to be used on a bulletin board or given 
to interested students. But it did not 
say the right things; it talked about 
group life insurance, hospitalization 
insurance, reirement pensions. These 
count little with prospective stenog- 
raphers. 

When we wrote to the same schools 
this year, we changed our approach 
as shown by the accompanying letter 
and announcement. The results were 
much better. Last year there were al- 
most no replies; this yeat we received 
letters from many interested appli- 
cants. 


BIG SUNDAY PAPERS USED 

In using classified newspaper ad- 
vertising we run advertisements in 
a Philadelphia paper and in a Pitts- 
burgh paper every third Sunday. 
Worded as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations, they never fail to 
get results. The interesting thing is 
that they attract applicants of high 
quality. We are not sure just why; 
it may be the two words “educational 
opportunities,” for this is what they 
mean: 

Here at Penn State an employe 
may take three credits of college work 
during business hours if the super- 
visor approves. This does not work 
out for all jobs but it does for the 
majority of the stenographic ones. 
An employe registers as a special stu- 
dent and is exempt from paying any 
fees. 

Classified advertising in other Penn- 
sylvania cities produced only spotty 
results. The two Sunday papers we 
use now always are effective, prob- 
ably because of their tremendous cir- 
culations, so we use them exclusively. 
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State College has a daily newspaper 
with a circulation of 7000. The area 
this paper serves does not have many 
qualified stenographers who are look- 
ing for work but we run an advertise- 
ment every Monday in the Help 
Wanted column just to let the com- 
munity know we are here. It is only 
a few words, the job title and our 
office address. We do not know of 
any specific results but we think it 
important to keep reminding the 
local people that we are open for 
business. 

Two parting shots about newspaper 
ads: (1) we identify Penn State in 


the advertisement; other advertisers 


hide behind blind ads, but we think 
our name looks a lot more inviting 
to an applicant than does a box num- 
ber; (2) we do not list qualifications 
or job duties—the words “secretary- 
stenographer” are enough. 

Here at the college we have two 
publications with large statewide cir- 
culations. 

The Penn State Alumni Association 
has a mailing list of 28,000. Every 
three months it sends persons listed 
a tabloid publication called the Penn 
Stater. The alumni office staff has 
been kind enough to run stories every 
now and then telling of our need for 
stenographers. They say the same 
things we do in the announcement 
sent to business schools: permanent 
full time position, pleasant working 
conditions, friendly associates and so 
on. The stories have been effective: 
they bring inquiries. 

Our extension services send a paper 
called the Extension News to a mail- 
ing list of 17,600. Persons on this list 
know the college through some asso- 
ciation established by the extension 
services —- correspondence courses, 
clinics, conferences. Like the alumni 
staff, the extension people have co- 
operated by running stories for us 
every now and then. They, too, have 
produced good results. 

We publicize our need for stenog- 
taphers in campus publications dis- 
tributed to the faculty and students. 
During the school year the Faculty 
Bulletin goes to 1550 members of the 
college staff each week. Every few 
months this announcement appears: 


Several stenographic positions are 
open on the campus. If anyone 
knows of persons interested in 
stenographic work, please have 
them get in touch with the Per- 
sonnel Relations Office, 423 Old 
Main. 
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PERSCNNEL RELATIONS 


Johnson Business College 
1620 Grant Street 
Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: 


those with @xperience,. 


for some positions. 


those who want to write us. 
girls: 
vantages here. 


of your people, 





We're writing you to ask if any of your students or 
graduates would be interested in stenographic posi- 
tions here on the Penn State campus. 


Applicants without experience are just as welcome as 
Many of our department heads, 
as a matter of fact, prefer inexperienced stenographers 
But, of course, we do need exe 
perienced people in other jobs. 


With this letter you'll find a copy of our employee 
handbook, THE COLLEGE AND YOU. 
so that you can get an idea of some of the features 
of employment here at the College. 


We've also enclosed some information sheets. Per- 
haps you'd find it convenient to pass them along to 


Rere's an opportunity that has an appeal to 

a chance to be on their own, and yet, to en- 
joy the pleasant surroundings of a college town. Be- 
sides, they can find many educational an 


We hope we can have the pleasure of hearing from some 


Bniah Dens, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 


425 O1d Ma 
June 5, 19117 


We've sent it to you 


social ad- 


Sincerely yours, 


Prank F, Morris 
Personnel Officer 








A student newspaper is published 
on the campus four days a week. We 
use it occasionally to bring our mes- 
sage to students’ wives. 

By cooperating with our local high 
school in a business training program 
for its senior commercial pupils, we 
do another kind of recruiting. In 
the spring of each year the high 
school arranges with local employers 
to have the senior commercial pupils 
in their offices for a two week period. 
This program is designed to give the 
pupils some idea of how office work 
is really done. 

We work with the high school in 
finding suitable offices on the campus 
for 12 high school pupils. That is, we 
try to find offices where someone will 
take an interest in these youngsters 
and plan interesting jobs for them. 


These pupils are not obliged to 
come to work at the.college after they 
are graduated from high school. But 
we think it important to do a good 
job for them while they visit us for 
two weeks: it helps the standing of 
the college in the community. 

These few recruiting methods work 
for us. Some of them may work on 
other campuses. Recruiting is, of 
course, only the first part of the job 
in obtaining a good worker. After 
an applicant expresses interest, the 
real job begins. We have to follow 
up with friendly letters, telephone 
calls and interviews. 

We do not succeed in hiring every 
applicant we want nor do we take 
everyone who applies but we do 
keep up with the turnover. And that 
is what seems to count. 
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LIE DETECTOR is being demonstrated by the director of Minnesota's 
crime detection laboratory. It is the only one in the Northwest. 


WHEN A CAMERA PURCHASED FOR 
$135 becomes worth $400, when a 
student body of 13,000 suddenly grows 
to 27,000 and when the faculty, staff, 
equipment and, very important, traffic 
Om a umiversity campus increase in 
value and volume at a corresponding 
rate, the problem of protection and 
investigation likewise moves into a 
new scale. Let's just call this problem 
police protection. 


The University of Minnesota, one 
of the three or four largest educational 
institutions in the world, knew the 
time when “Bill, the campus cop” was 
an appreciated character. He wore a 
bucker helmet, something like a Lon- 
don bobby’s, and he met at the campus 
gate the president of the university, 
also something of a character, who, 
strolling to his office, had an avenging 
eye open for any student who might 
be caught smoking a cigaret. Bill and 
Prexy then moved along majestically 
to “Old Main” where they bid each 
other appreciative farewells and, gen- 
erally speaking, the department of in- 
vestigation and protection was through 
for the day. 

Well, as the old strip cartoon had 
ir, “them days is gone forever.” Today, 
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the University of Minnesota has a de- 
partment of protection and investiga- 
tion that employs more than 30 per- 
sons, has full police powers on the 
campus, has been voted by the state 
legislature statewide police powers for 
part of its staff, maintains a laboratory 
for investigative use, has the only “lie 
detector” in the Northwest and, in 
brief, is equal to the task of maintain- 
ing order among its thousands of peo- 
ple and of protecting its millions of 
dollars’ worth of property. The de- 
partment of protection and investiga- 
tion is now the fourth largest police 
department in the state. 


As the University of Minnesota 
grew, lawless elements in the cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul came to 
realize that it provided a fairly rich 
source of plunder. Laboratories with 
extremely valuable equipment went 
unguarded except during the presence 
of their regular occupants. Supplies of 
alcohol, narcotics and valuable medi- 
cines were on hand at the hospitals 
and student health service; books, fur 
wraps, musical instruments and less 
valuable personal and _ institutional 
properties were here and there in im- 
portant numbers. 


FROM CAMPUS 


Cc. B. HANSCOM 


Director, Department of Protection 
and Investigation 
University of Minnesota 


The great need for protection was 
driven home by several semisensational 
episodes in the University Hospitals 
and a few scattered but glaring cases 
of personal dishonesty. The business 
administration of the university awoke 
to the fact that there must not be 
casual and scattered supervision and 
protection—partly in the department 
of buildings and grounds, partly su- 
pervised elsewhere—but that there 
must be a centralized supervised over- 
all system that would encompass the 
entire university, its property and its 
personnel. This would supplant the 
earlier system under which watchmen, 
a single Minneapolis police officer and, 
in cases of serious crime, private de- 
tective agencies had been employed. 

In 1936 I was brought to the uni- 
versity to lay the groundwork for a 
new system. I had had experience on 
two police forces and with the Minne- 
sota Bankers Association. Just ten 
years later, on July 1, 1946, the pres- 
ent department of protection and in- 
vestigation was created by the board 
of regents. It is answerable to the vice 
president of business administration 
and is fully staffed to take care of all 
foreseeable contingencies. 

Besides the director, the staff con- 
sists today of eight uniformed patrol- 
men; 16 night and day watchmen, all 
wearing distinctive green uniforms; 
three plain-clothes officers, one being 
a woman; a department secretary; 
two cClerk-stenographers, and a clerk 
in charge of the lost and found de- 
partment. The last named function, 
long carried on by the U. S. Postoffice 
branch on the university campus, has 
been turned over to the new depart- 
ment. 

As can be imagined, almost any- 
thing may take place on a university 
campus when there are 35,000 active 
people, including students, teachers and 
nonacademic employes. As a matter 
of fact, almost everything has taken 
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- of murder. 


COP TO CRIME LABORATORY 


Today a truly professional police system 
guards the personnel and property on the 
campuses of the University of Minnesota 


place with, fortunately, the exception 
This situation requires 
broader than campuswide jurisdiction. 
The uniformed policemen have city 
police powers, the plain-clothes men 
have been voted statewide police pow- 
ers by the Minnesota legislature. Four 
squad cars are in operation, the num- 
ber having been increased recently. 
Incidentally, the University of Min- 
nesota is a rather far-flung enterprise, 
with its large main campus in Minne- 
apolis; an agricultural campus, even 
larger in acreage, in nearby St. Paul, 
and a half dozen or more outlying 
stations and subcollegiate schools, in- 
cluding a branch in Duluth, now of 
collegiate grade, a forest station, an 
engineering station and agricultural 
substations and schools. The recent 
acquisition of approximately 10,000 
acres of land, once the site of a United 
States munitions plant, adds further 
to the problem of property protection. 
The largest general function of the 
department is patrolling the campuses 
and other university property to pre- 
serve and maintain civil order. This 
is done by the day and night patrols. 
The day patrol is composed of uni- 
formed patrolmen, radio equipped 
squad cards, plain-clothes men, under- 
cover detectives and special watchmen 
who protect the buildings and grounds 
on Sundays and holidays. The night 
watchmen have distinctive green uni- 
forms and working with them are uni- 
formed patrolmen, plain-clothes of- 
ficers and squad cars. 
Some time ago it was realized that 
a police laboratory was important in 
this work and an unused “darkroom” 
was discovered, use of which was ob- 
tained. Here chemical tests, handwrit- 
ing tests and the like are now con- 
ducted and in it is the Keeler poly- 
graph, popularly known as the lie de- 
tector, which is frequently put to use. 
The laboratory has added materially to 
the effectiveness of the department. 
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As is true on all large campuses, the 
University of Minnesota has a severe 
parking problem. Situated in about 
the center of an area that includes the 
cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, with 
a combined population nearly as great 
as that of Boston, it has been unable 
to do what some institutions have 
tried, to forbid campus parking. 

A huge percentage of students come 
to the campus by automobile. Growth 
of the student body and the erection 
of temporary buildings have worked 
in opposite directions to close in on 
available parking space. Besides con- 
trolling parking in nonparking areas 
the force must keep streets and drive- 
ways open for deliveries and business 
visitors, keep lines clear for emergency 
traffic, such as that of ambulances to 
University Hospitals, and so regulate 
traffic as to keep personal injuries at 
a minimum. This is a major job per- 
haps not yet fully solved but in the 
course of solution. 

Investigations extend beyond the 
campus of the university. Students 
have dealings with many individuals, 
including merchants, and when a com- 
plaint arises the situation is investi- 
gated. If crimes take place off the 
campus, only those participants who 
are students or staff members are in- 
vestigated by the university. If juris- 
diction is assumed in a given case, a 
thorough investigation is made of the 
crime or the complaint. If not named, 
the perpetrator or alleged guilty party 
must be discovered. Regular police 
procedures are used. The department 
has the cooperation not only of Twin 
City and state police forces but of the 
F.B.1., whose approval it has obtained. 

Another important function of the 
department is identification. This in- 
cludes the fingerprinting and_photo- 
graphing of all persons who work on 
such special projects as those financed 


by the Navy or War Department, 
atomic investigations and the like, 






with which campuses have been loaded 
in recent years. Under consideration 


is a program for the 
and photographing of all students and 
employes. 


Persons applying. for positions in 


"the University of Minnesota civil serv- 


ice, which is to say, the nonacademic 
employes, are investigated before their 
employment is completed. This in it- 
self is no inconsiderable task under 
present circumstances when employe 
turnover is relatively large in all big 
establishments. 

A “shopping” service is maintained 
which spot checks university employes 
in matters of courtesy, accuracy, 
promptness and the like. Employes are 
evaluated for courtesy, cleanliness, 
dress and honesty. 


Athletic events, entertainments to 
which the public may come and social 
events, all of them numerous on a 
university Campus, require special pro- 
tection and men are available for that 
work. Plain-clothes men operate to 
keep gambling and pocket picking at 
a minimum. At athletic events crowds 
sometimes reach between 65,000 and 
70,000 and the problem of protection 
and maintaining order is important. 

The department conducts fire drills 
in residence halls and other buildings 
where they are called for and is avail- 
able to assist Minneapolis and other 
fire departments in cases of emer ‘ 

A complete record of all the depart- 
ment’s activities is maintained. The 
criminal files are cross indexed te per- 
mit easy access to information when 
a new situation arises. 

To be mentioned as a final function 
of the department is that of training 
and educating its own staff. In this 
the director has had assistance from 
not only the Minneapolis police de- - 
partment but the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. An even more compre- 
hensive. training system is being 
planned. 

Naturally, close cooperation is main- 
tained with key university depart- 
ments. Most events that might make 
news are considered carefully with the 
department of public relations. Crim- 
inal matters add nothing to a univer- 
sity’s reputation and only those events 
that leak out in the normal course of 
criminal prosecution by public author- 
ities get into the press. 

The entire procedure is carried on 
so quietly that, apart from those who 
observe uniformed persons directing 
traffic, most people at the university 
know little about our acuvities. 
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THE INFLUX OF G.I. STUDENTS WHO 
own automobiles and the increased 
needs of staff members have added 
to the problem of parking and traffic 
control, making it a matter of major 
concern. 

No general rules of action can be 
given for coping with this problem 
because it ranges from that of the 
big city school intersected by city 
streets to that of the rural school 
which, because of almost unlimited 
areas that can be converted for park- 
ing, has no problem at all. 


FORESIGHT IN PLANNING 


Landscape architects, city planners, 
planning engineers and architects 
should recognize the fundamental 
problem of access to all buildings ‘and 
areas from automobiles and trucks. 
When this feature is overlooked, the 
commoner difficulties are: (1) 
blocked narrow roads when rear end 
truck deliveries must be made; (2) 
trafic jams resulting from no provi- 
sion for access from cars at points 
of heaviest traffic; (3) no entrance to 
buildings during bad weather; (4) 
no loading areas for platforms or 
hoistways; (5) no accommodation for 
moving freight traffic into buildings, 
and (6) no plans for access in case 
of fire. 

A partial answer to the pedestrian 
problem would be to close “architec- 
tural” front entrances to buildings that 
could be kept locked without major 
inconvenience because students use the 
“minor” entrances that lie in the flow 
of traffic. 

Every college building of public 
mature must be designed to provide 
for public access. Buildings of this 
nature include hospitals, theaters, ath- 
letic stadiums, fine arts buildings, 
assembly halls, college unions and 
museums. Proper design of such 
buildings often calls for access for 
both the public and the students and, 
since only occasionally will the en- 
trances serve the dual purposes, the 
most used student entrances should 
not suffer by the architects’ decisions. 
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PARKING AND TRAFFIC CONTROL 


E. B. FARRIS 


Chief Engineer, Division of Maintenance and Operations 
University of Kentucky 


The traffic problem must be at- 
tacked realistically, because the number 
of automobiles is bound to increase 
as the used car markets are filled. Any 
first year law student will insist 
vehemently that he has as much right 
to use his car on the campus as any 
faculty member has. Obvious solu- 
tions, such as street widening, even 
at the expense of vistas and valuable 
building space, and creation of parking 
lots, suggest themselves. Some schools 
in congested districts have built park- 
ing garages that ease the parking prob- 
lem and are found to be successful 
financially. 


TRAFFIC CONTROL 


The problem of traffic control is 
most acute at the beginning of first 
hour classes and office hours and at 
the beginning and end of the noon 
period. Police supervision is needed 
most at these times. Student assistants 
and campus and city police can co- 
operate to meet these needs. Traffic 
lights operating at peak periods are 
often useful. 

Trafic movement can be increased 
by widening streets to four lanes, or 
the same result can sometimes be 
accomplished by changing angular 
parking to parallel parking in con- 
gested areas thus providing the addi- 
tional width necessary. Change in 


traffic light timing for rush periods is 
also effective. Too often these lights 
are timed for normal traffic, which 
timing is inadequate for peak periods, 
One way streets eliminate congestion 
and channel the flow of traffic into 
the main arteries. 


REGULATIONS, PERMIT SYSTEMS 


In order to control traffic volume 
many schools have registration and 
permit systems, usually involving a 
small fee. This makes it possible to 
refuse automobile permits to persons 
living near the campus and is useful 
in restricting the number of cars on 
the campus. For identification pur- 
poses windshield stickers or metal tags 
are fastened to the license plate holder. 
The position of the identification de- 
vice on the vehicle should be stand- 
ardized for quick checking by campus 
police at the entrances during the 
rush periods. Of course, sound judg- 
ment is essential to avoid offense to 
visitors and persons transacting busi- 
ness. 

The assignment of definite spaces to 
individuals is not successful. Permits 
assigned for a given area can exceed 
the number of spaces in the area be- 
cause of the diversity factor wherein 
seldom, if ever, all persons bring their 
cars every day. This practice may 
cause conflict on rainy days. 
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Traffic VIOLATION Notice 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 











A violation of the University Traffic Rules has 
been committed as indicated by the “X” on the 


reverse side of this card. 


All student violations are subject to penalty. 
This violation will be reported to the Maintenance 
Engineer and by him to the Student Court. 


Student violators will be summoned to appear 
before the Student Court at a designated time and 
place. A fine will be imposed for failure to appear 


in court at the time indicated. 


University regulations require the registration 
of all STUDENT-OWNED OR OPERATED 
MOTOR VEHICLES the first week of the quarter 
at the “Information” desk on the first floor of the 
Administration Building. Failure to register your 
car calls for an additional $1.00 fine. 


Credits will be withheld at the end of the 
quarter for unpaid fines or unanswered summons. 


The Court has the authority to assess additional 


penalties for repeated violations, speeding, or 
reckless driving. Special attention is called to 
one-way traffic on north side of the Oval. 


The University seeks your cooperation in mak- 
ing traffic safe for the pedestrians and motorists. 


Howarp L. Bevis, President 














VISITORS are welcome to the Campus at all times. They 
should park in Visitors’ Sections and are requested to ob- 
serve the rules listed herein in the interest of safety. Any 
visitor receiving a tag is asked to report the matter at 
once to the Director of Physical Plant, Service Building. 








(Over) 
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Time of Day 





What Rule was Violated... 











Name of Officer turning in report 





Routine policing presents no dif- 
ficult problems if the penalties are 
enforced. Various methods are used. 
Sometimes the dean of men acts as 
“police judge” with appeal privilege 
to a higher official or a faculty com- 
mittee. Often student courts are used. 
Penalties range from $1 to $5 fines 
with loss of permit for the second or 
third violation. 
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Special police are needed for athletic 
events, conventions and similar events. 
People in a hurry to see an athletic 
contest seem most prone to ignore 
red lines and fire hydrants and are 
usually immune to prosecution because 
they are from distant points. So addi- 
tional policemen are the only solution 
at such items. They may prevent build- 
ings from burning because equipment 





14. Pedestrian and driver shall move only with the green light, 
Form 1194-C rev, 





cannot reach the site when traffic jams 
the driveways and City streets. 
Possibly the best method yet worked 
out for control and penalties is that 
practiced by a small southern school. 
When a student violates a regulation 
by parking in a restricted or pro- 
hibited area, the policeman lets the air 
out of one of the tires and leaves a 
note. There are few repeat offenses. 
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ZOYSIA growing in such heavy shade that flash 
bulbs were necessary to get the picture. There are 
no weeds. This soil is extremely poor and the grass 
has not been watered since sprigging was * aR 





THE SOUTH DEVELOPS ZOYSIA 
FOR CAMPUS LAWNS 


SAM F. BREWSTER 


Director of Buildings and Grounds 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


A COLLEGE CAMPUS, ESPECIALLY AT 
the present time, is about as inten- 
sively used as any area one can im- 
agine. The usage is rough, too, as the 
hurrying feet of thousands of young 
men and women do not always con- 
fine themselves to the walks that have 
been provided. 


As a seat of culture and learning, a 
college campus must present a pleasing 
and satisfying appearance. The four 
most important points in obtaining 
this effect are: (1) attractively de- 
signed and well located buildings; (2) 
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stately and well cared for trees; (3) 
beautiful lawns, and (4) a good main- 


tenance program. 


Of the four, perhaps the most dif- 
ficult to obtain are the lawns. 

Many campuses have poor soil and 
a great amount of shade. Also exten- 
sive lawn areas make it impractical to 
water as often and in the quantity 
needed to keep a lawn in good con- 
dition. Thus shade, poor soil, inade- 
quate water and heavy wear make that 
highly desirable lawn a tough thing 
to get and a tougher one to keep. 


BERMUDA SOD and Italian rye growing less than 
100 feet from the spot where the picture at the 
left was taken. The same soil, it has had the same 
attention: occasional, not systematic fertilization. 









In the South, the common per- 
manent lawn grasses have always been 
bermuda, bluegrass, St. Augustine, cen- 
tipede and carpet grass. Bermuda has 
been the most extensively used al- 
though it will not grow in shade, turns 
brown in hot dry weather and gets 
weedy easily. Bluegrass is limited in 
that it dies out in many sections and 
only reaches its best in the bluegrass 
or limestone sections. 

St. Augustine grass is coarse in tex- 
ture, is mot winter hardy in many 
sections of the South and is subject 
to damage by chinch bug and diseases. 
Centipede grass is good in many loca- 
tions but will not stand rough usage 
and will often die out even on rich 
fertile soil. Carpet grass is coarse tex- 
tured and produces seed heads that 
cannot be cut by a mower of the 
rotary type. It only does its best along 
the coastal belt. 

So while all of the foregoing grasses 
have been used, it has always been 
conceded that the South needed a 
lawn grass with the better qualities of 
all and fewer bad features. 
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In 1927, Dr. D. G. Sturkie, agron- 
omist with Alabama Polytechnic Jn- 
stitute at Auburn, began a series of 
controlled experiments on all types of 
grasses in an effort to find a better 
lawn grass. A small amount of Zoysia 
matrella was obtained and tested along 
with numerous other grasses. From 
Dr. Sturkie’s work and subsequent 
work by others, it now appears that 
zoysia is the grass that the South has 
long awaited and that it may in time 
replace many favorites in all sections 
of the United States. 

Zoysia matrella was introduced from 
the Orient by the U. S. Department 
. of Agriculrure more than twenty-five 
years ago and has been tested by sev- 
eral government experiment stations. 
However, it really sprang into promi- 
nence when Dr. Sturkie offered sprigs 
of the grass to Alabama nurserymen. 

T. C. King, a nurseryman of Auburn, 
gave the grass proper care and later 
added to his scant supply by purchas- 
ing additional grass from Lyle Brown 
of Auburn who had established a 
zoysia lawn. So far as is known, Bob 
Smith of Auburn and Mr. Brown had 
the first zoysia lawns in the country. 
From that small beginning, Mr. King 
has shipped the grass all over the 
country, and today zoysia is fairly well 
known and highly thought of wher- 
ever it is grown. It is especially good 
in the South, although it has done well 
in New England, Texas, California and 
parts between. 

Zoysia will grow, spread and actu- 
ally thrive in fairly heavy tree shade. 
It produces such a heavy dense sod 
that weeds are actually choked to death 
and are seldom found in a thriving 
stand of zoysia sod. It greens very 
early in the spring and remains green 
until late in the fall. It is soft and 
springy underfoot but is tough and 
resists foot wear to a surprising degree. 
It has a fine leaf and a beautiful dark 
green color. Growing only four or five 
inches tall it does not require frequent 
mowing. If left unmowed, it is possi- 
ble to burn off the brown stubble in 
the winter without injury to the roots. 

This grass is a heavy feeder, requir- 
ing frequent applications of fertilizer 
for best results, but does not require 
watering after it is well established. 
Another advantage of zoysia is that 
moisture from dew or rain does not 
seem to stick to its leaves so that the 
zoysia lawn may be used when other 
grasses are still wet. 

Zoysia is not as fast a starter as some 
other grasses are and there is no source 
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of seed at the present time. It will not 
grow under extremely acid conditions 
and for that reason should not be fer- 
tilized with an acid fertilizer, such 
as sulphate of ammonia, without the 
use of lime. 

The grass may be grown by setting 
out small squares or by sprigging. A 
common way of growing it is by set- 
ting out squares or sprigs spaced 12 
inches apart each way. Care must be 
taken to see that the roots are in the 
ground and that the leaves are out of 
the ground. It will require approxi- 
mately two years to get good coverage 
from this method. 

If sufficient grass is available and 
quick coverage is desired, the grass 
should be set out in 4 inch squares in 
which case coverage should be assured 
in one year. An excellent method is 
to set the grass out in- solid rows 12 
inches apart. If the rows are run with 
the contour of the ground, this method 
will help prevent washing until the 
grass is established and should give 
coverage in one year’s time. 


Zoysia may be planted in the South 
almost any time, but best results are 
generally obtained by planting in the 
late fall or in the early spring. It 
should be mowed high and watered 
frequently until it is well established. 
Application of a fertilizer such as 
6-8-4 or 4-10-7 at intervals of from 
four to six weeks and at the rate of 
I pound for each hundred square feet 
is recommended. 

Zoysia costs from $3 to $10 a square 
yard at the nursery, depending on the 
supply in the section where purchased. 
One square yard will plant approxi- 
mately 2000 square feet of lawn if 
sprigged on 6 inch squares. The sod 
is taken up at the nursery as though 
it were a rug, rolled and sewed in a 
burlap bag and may be shipped any- 
where. Better results are obtained 
when the sod is torn apart by hand 
for sodding or sprigging. 

Unquestionably zoysia is one of the 
better lawn grasses in existence, and 
no custodian should be satisfied until 
he has given it a fair trial. 


MAGNOLIA SHADE is dense all day long the 
year round but zoysia grass prospers nevertheless. 
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TO SOLVE ARCHITECTURAL PROBLEMS 
I suggest four tools. These follow the 


designer's line of reasoning and 
should make a layman a critic in his 
own right. They are: 

1. Does the design give you sensual 
pleasure? Break down your answer 
according to the components of good 
design: proportion, pattern, contrast 
and variations in theme. 

2. Is the time-placing of the build- 
ing contributory to a feeling of pleas- 
ure? If it suggests pomp and heroic 
music, if it is created for sightseers 
and not for students, if it is sheer pre- 
tense at something we are not or 
never pretend to be, it is not good 
architecture. 


3. Is the form created an integrated 
one and, if so, does it produce a feel- 
ing of unity with its materials? 

4. Does it represent its time? 

When these tools are used to meas- 
ure the proposed Wisconsin Founda- 
tion Plan, now before alumni and 
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others interested in the expansion of 
the University of Wisconsin campus, 
it will be seen that (1) the plan. is 
not offensive; (2) the time-placing 
of the buildings are not pleasurable; 
(3) it is not certain what materials 
will be used, although it is my feel- 
ing that glass is being misused; (4) it 
does not represent its time, the cul- 
ture of its time, the technology of its 
time, the thoughts and feelings of its 
time, the materials of its time, ad 
infinitum. 

In planning a university, the archi- 
tectural designer must play the im- 
portant réle of coordinator. He must 
claesify..and distribute: classify units 
as to function and then distribute 
these functions in the most advan- 
tageous manner. 

Apparent to the campus designer is 
the need for close collaboration be- 
tween other technical experts and him- 
self. If I were called to suggest a 
design for a campus such as Wiscon- 





A modernist takes a crack 
at the Greco-Roman aspect 
of the proposed buildings 


for University of Wisconsin 


Education 


JACK J. WALDHEIM 


Bartolucci-Waldheim, 
Designers, Chicago 


sin’s, | should summon sociologists, 
economists, teachers, hygienists, engi- 
neers, agriculturists, landscapists and 
artists — yes, artists, for what group 
is more aware of space relationship 
problems than our abstract artists? 
And last but not least, I should call 
on my architectural staff. 

When planning a university or one 
of its segments, we must be aware of 
three tasks: (1) to produce a campus 
plan giving equal attention to the 
districts intended for student faculty 
dwelling, classrooms, research and 
recreation and to the network of walks 
and passes that tie these units to- 
gether; (2) to establish a campus plan 
for the development of districts to 
suit their own needs; (3) to set up 
the relationships between places for 
various types of classes, dwellings and 
recreation in such a fashion that the 
daily cycle involved in these activities 
will take the least possible time. 

The new architectural approach is 
one of space articulation, like the space 
articulation created by a dancer. To 
appreciate space as such, one must 
first have many conscious space ex- 
periences before he can develop a feel- 
ing for “created” architectural space. 

At the New Bauhaus, we attempted 
to make students space conscious by 
having them do this: move one hand 
up and down, the other sideways, ap- 
proximately 5 to 10 inches before 
their faces. When a student could 
see the negative space between his 





From an address given before the Madi- 
son Art Association. 
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fingers, rather then his hand, he was 
developing space awareness. 

When one has this space feeling 
and space approach to architecture, 
he has come a long way. It is limited 
space appreciation that makes the 
“educated” man uncertain of his own 
taste and judgment. So for security he 
reverts to old styles. 


UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 


Proportion is the mother of archi- 
tecture. Beauty is achieved when the 
proportions of the architectural ele- 
ments are in harmony not only with 
themselves but with the social con- 
text in which they exist. 

In copying the past, we distort. 
When the functions of a building 
bring demands for a change, as they 
must in every instance in which Greek 
architecture is stolen from the em- 
balmers, the proportions must be 
changed and so are distorted. No 
added richness of special domes, no 
expensive “Corinthians,” no ginger- 
bread can compensate for a weakness 
in fundamental proportions. 
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Function is the father of architec- 
ture. Function and proportion exist 
in an environment, and our university 
is a product of its environment. It 
exists in a time when a great deal has 
gone wrong. Many have lost con- 
fidence in themselves and the people 
about them. 

The university buildings must be 
in unity with Wisconsin and with 
Dane County. They exist in Dane 
County. Yet, in the plans I have seen 
there is more than ample evidence 
that the close bond between Dane 
County, with its drumlins, moraines, 
lakes, streams, handséme trees and 


-bright patches of flowers, and the pro- 


posed buildings is broken. 

The Museum. Let us analyze the 
proposed museum. I have had some 
close acquaintance with museum prob- 
lems, having worked with the. Mil- 
waukee Art Institute on several occa- 
sions and having designed some of the 
larger displays at Chicago's Museum 
of Science and Industry. 

We must realize that Zuckor, in his 
book “New Architecture and City 
Planning,” is perfectly correct when 
he states simply: “Museum architec- 
ture should be a good example of orig- 
inal, not of imitative, style, for the 
existence of a museum in a com- 
munity is the expression of the belief 
in the necessity of artistic creation; 

. the classical museum fails to cor- 
respond to the ideas of our times.” 

Auditorium. The auditorium, we 
are informed, “will be architecturally 
designed to become one of the most 
beautiful structures of its kind.” 
Though I have not had time to check 
university structures, I dare say not 
many universities would feel the need 
of such pomp and pretense. Beauty 
is relative to time and place and this 
is not the year 2000 B.C. nor are we 
on the same hill! 
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As this auditorium is to serve a 
community of 20,000 or more, it must 
meet the needs of this number. It 
must incorporate a theater for stage, 
movie and concert. It should have a 
library and certainly some kind of art 
gallery. It should function as a dance 
hall at times, perhaps a roller rink at 
other times. It should be flexible. 
Child nurseries are mandatory in such 
a structure. 


THREE PLANS 


To stimulate thought and discus- 
sion, I offer three plans: 

Plan High. Wisconsin's most valu- 
able assets, her limited and precious 
303 acres, can be kept in their natural 
state. Let us use as little ground area 
as possible, keep as much open area 
as possible. Let’s have the first two 
(traditional) floors start where our 
third and fourth are. Only slender 
structural members and elevator shafts 
will occupy ground area. Wisconsin's 
grass and flowers and wild life shall 
flourish under these buildings. 
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Let an open fioor plan of ground 
elevations key all buildings to the lake 
and the surrounding greenery. This 
will facilitate circulation and, best of 
all, it will keep Wisconsin, Wisconsin. 

This building would start two floors 
in the air and continue on up for 45 
stories. It would be truly the focal 
point of the state. The building 
would be set off the major axis so as 


. not to block the historic line of sight 


from Bascom Hall to the State Capi- 
tol. This building would have im-. 
mense elevators capable of handling 
hundreds in large, airy cars, not to 
mention wide escalators for additional 
traffic. 

Every 15 floors there would be a 
campus of a two floor height with 
walls of glass from floors to ceilings. 
They would be terraced and planted 
with grass, flowers and trees. 

Parking and trucking would be 
solved by a consolidation of parking 
and freight areas two floors below 
ground level connected by driveways 
and the elevators. 

Cafeterias and restaurants would be 
spaced throughout the building which 
would have an immense lounge on the 
roof. Atop, a beacon light would burn 
at all times for air traffic and as a 
new symbol of a new school! 

Lake Plan. Our land is -limited; 
the blade of grass is irreplaceable. So 
starting at ground level next to Bas- 
com Hall, I propose a building, 10 
to 25 stories high, carried on well 
spaced piers and pylons. It would 
cantilever over the tree tops and lake 
walk and jut out over Mendota for 
several blocks. Over the lake area 
lifts would be provided to docks built 
on the pylons where swimming and 
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boating areas would be located. For 
winter, I would glaze an area over the 
lake between pylons and provide an 
ideal skating, hockey and sports area. 

This, unlike the present campus 
trend, would re-introduce sports and 
recreational areas to the campus, an 
integration that must be projected into 
our new plan and not omitted as in 
the proposed mall plan where valu- 
able sports and recreation areas are 
supplanted by buildings, thus making 
it necessary for students to walk miles 
to find fields for football, baseball, 
tennis and other sports. 

Plan 3. This plan calls for knife 
thin buildings running parallel to the 
lake. They would be off ground and 
tiered so that all rooms would have 
north light and a lake view. Though 
there would be no windows to the 
south, a method of trapping solar 
energy could be devised to heat all 
rooms during the winter. Playgrounds 
and campus would be beneath these 
buildings. These structures would also 
shoot over the streets and sidewalks. 
They would harmonize in spatial and 
color relationships. 

All plans I have mentioned “go up.” 
This will promote efficient, economical 
education as well as establish a new 
high, spiritually and architecturally, in 
university design. All plans are de- 
signed to meet the needs for classroom 
traffic and consolidation and, far from 
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Wearing a toga, Alumnus Waldheim, in addressing the local art asso- 


ciation, ap 


ared to step appropriately from a blow-up of the over-a'l 


campus plan, of which this proposed auditorium is an example. 


detracting from the university symbol, 
to enhance its prestige. 

Color. In a world of uncertainty, 
distrust and deception, it is natural 
that much of our building reflects the 
same qualities: uncertainty of design, 
distrust of the new and deception in 
our use of materials. 

When it comes to color, we find 
all three negative qualities in abund- 
ance. We are, indeed, color cowards. 
Yet color can lift our spirits or it 
can drive us insane. It has healing 
power; it has destroying power. We 
must respect color as we do dynamite 
but, if we know how to use it, it can 
be effective. 

If we employ color in campus archi- 
tecture we can make walls disappear, 
sidewalks visually exciting, smoke- 
stacks gay space articulators. Incident- 
ally, the sidewalks on the hill should 
have been painted black as should 


have the north sides of the stadium. 


CONTROVERSIAL POINTS 


There will be rebukes for my start- 
ing plans. They will run like this: 

“Now, believe me, I hold no preju- 
dice against modern architecture as 
such. But putting such buildings on 
the campus, well, it wouldn’t uphold 
the Wisconsin tradition. . . .” 


And the answer: “If memory serves 
me right the earliest buildings on 
campus were a late Georgian. With 
some deviation, the buildings followed 
their age, the Victorian era having 
Victorian bric-a-brac, the more recent 
residence halls reflecting a nice cleaned 
up late 20's period, and the last build- 
ing, the theater, certainly being part 
of this age! 

“The mall that is proposed starts 
with an early Georgian, maybe, works 
back through the Roman Empire, the 
Greek era and even takes a peek at 
the Egyptians!” 

“Burt,” they will say, “the public 
won't accept it.” 

And the answer: “NONSENSE.” 

When Wisconsiners get away from 
Wisconsin they brag about their cam- 
pus and they brag most about the con- 
temporary feature on it: the building 
in the Wisconsin tradition, the new 
theater in the Wisconsin Memorial 
Union. 

And then the critics will say: “Oh, 
why all the fuss. The outside is only 
15 per cent of a building's effective- 
ness anyway.” 

The answer: “Since when can we 
put percentage evaluations on the out- 
side of a building?” I know this is 
often done, but industrial designers 
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see the inside and outside as one and 
inseparable, the inside shaping the 
contours of the outside as the body 
shapes the skin. Also, if the outside 
is but 15 per cent of the effectiveness, 
then why spend 50 per cent of the 
cost of a building on a showy and 
pompous exterior? Why should 50 
per cent of the donors’ money be 
spent — wasted — to create an archi- 
tectural list? 

“Bur,” it will be said, “the new plan 
takes advantage of the terrain, the 
plan fits the site.” 

A glance at the plan makes one 
suspect a complete lack of respect for 
the site. However, one must first 
study a great many factors. For in- 
stance, the character of the soil will 
have definite effects; sand or gravel 
gives high temperatures, loamy soil, 
low temperatures. Buildings may act 
as air dams, blocking in unfavorable, 
unwanted temperatures or winds. 
Wind velocities can be reduced 20 
per cent by the planting of trees and 


























the location of buildings; wind veloci- 
ties can also be increased 50 per cent 
by the location of buildings. Trees 
or hedges, strategically located, can 
fileer all the air flowing over an area 
thus giving a sootless, dustless campus. 

In my work with the Chicago Plan 
Commission, I have always urged 
careful consideration of these micro- 
climatic factors. I believe a city or a 
campus can be air conditioned. While 
locating our buildings, why not locate 
them strategically? 

Now I, in turn, question: Will it 
be an incentive for students to walk 
into this Greek colony every morn- 
ing? Why are the buildings hugging 
the streets near high noise inten- 
sity? With two main transportation 
thoroughfares gutting through the new 
campus, why are there no overpasses 
or underpasses? Why not erect the 
buildings over the roadways? Why 


do we not see ever-changing Lake 
Mendota from all windows? Does the 
plan make anything of its site? 


A PEEK AT THE DONOR 

An imaginative campus must be 
drawn up. An imaginative plan will 
raise more funds than a plan offering 
lavish reproductions of a classic past, 
reproductions that are as alien to the 
Wisconsin citizen as a public whip- 
ping post, reproductions that will con- 
fuse archeologists 1000 years hence 
and start a scholarly controversy as to 
just where ancient Athens was lo- 
cated. 

Let's offer a plan not of trivial mo- 
tives but a plan fired with architec- 
tural integrity. Our society must not 
err by adopting old forms originally 
accepted because they were functional 
once. Why retain them long after 
their real value has disappeared sim- 
ply because we have made them into 
symbols of a type of life? Are. we 
afraid to face the future? 

The men who are expected to be 
the donors are, I am sure, not men 
who are afraid to meet the future in 
their own time. 
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DINING HALL AND COMMONS; first on the con- 
struction agenda. The building will seat 700 students. 
Warren, Knight and Davis, architects of Birmingham, 


drew the plans. 





Other 


firms also are associated. 
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DORMITORY (above), one of the five proposed. To- 
gether they will 


CAMPUS 


sandstone, 


house 500. PLAN OF ALTERED 


ently Buildings will be erected of Sewanee 
nown for its soft pink, brown and bluish tones. 





SEWANEE HAS 
STONE AND TIMBER 


for large building program 
when the money is raised 


WALTER R. BEYER 


Business Manager 
University of the South 


ONE OF THE BEST EXAMPLES TO BE 
found in the nation today of a small 
college taking advantage of the times 
is that of the University of the South 
at Sewanee, Tenn. 


It is a small school, in prewar days 
numbering 350 students and now, with 
its swollen enrollment, restricted to 
500. Historically, it is linked with the 
struggles of the South in the dark days 
of reconstruction. Throughout ninety 
years it has accumulated an endow- 
ment of $2,000,000 and approximately 
a score of buildings located on a 10, 
000 acre domain on the Cumberland 
plateau. 

Influential members of its alumni 
group began plans in 1944 to make 
secure the financial future of alma 
mater. Three firms of architects were 
employed. To Olmsted Brothers of 
Brookline, Mass., was assigned the re- 
sponsibiliy for landscape drawings. In 
consultation with Warren, Knight and 
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Davis of Birmingham, the locations 
of buildings were decided upon. Cram 
and Ferguson of Boston were consult- 
ing architects on the half-completed 
University Chapel. 

These decisions were rendered dou- 
bly difficult because an accurate con- 
tour map had to be drawn and the 
location of rock strata determined on 
the mountain top campus. While 
Warren, Knight and Davis were draw- 
ing up plans for some 15 stone build- 
ings, the alumni were projecting the 
organization for raising the necessary 
funds. A goal of $5,000,000 was set, 
$3,000,000 to be added to the per- 
-manent endowment and the rest des- 
ignated for new construction. The 
campaign was launched in February 
1947 after two months of intensive 
preparation. Each alumnus of the 
school has been asked to solicit 10 
prospective contributors. The most 
seriously needed building is the dining 
hall, to be named after the late Bishop 
Thomas Frank Gailor of Tennessee, 
for twenty-eight years chancellor of 
the university. The need for residence 
hall space has been rendered less press- 
ing by purchases and gifts from mili- 
tary surplus, but five new stone dormi- 
tories will be built in the course of the 
expansion program. The ultimate size 
of the school has been set at 500. 

Many factors combine, it is believed, 
in making this period the most propi- 
tious in the school’s history for such 
a program as has been projected. Ac- 
cording to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, total enrollments in American 
colleges will increase from approxi- 
mately two million this year to ap- 
proximately three million in 1950. 
National interest in higher education 
has never been so high as it is now. 
The national income is at a level 
which makes possible the raising of 
large capital funds. 

The University of the South is con- 
ducting its own campaign and plans 
to construct its own buildings. W. 
Porter Ware, an alumnus, is director 
for the campaign. As business man- 
ager, I shall be in charge of construc- 
tion. Much of the timber needed will 
be cut from the 6000 acres of hard- 
wood forest on the university domain 
and milled in the university saw mill. 
Stone also will be quarried on the 
domain. 

Dr. Alexander Guerry, vice chan- 
cellor and president of the University 
of the South, hopes that construction 
on the Gailor Memorial Dining Hall 
can begin early in 1948. 
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ACADEMY BUILDINGS: Sewanee Military eye has its own 
campus projects. The building above will contain a small auditorium, a 
library and lecture room. Below is another of five academy projects. 
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LIBRARY ADDITION: Preserving the architectural mood of the present 
building, an extensive addition will be made to the university ua 
The new unit will house seminar rooms and additional reading rooms. 
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For efficient buying you need 


THE RIGHT SET OF Recotd Found 


LESLIE F. ROBBINS 
Purchasing Agent, University of Colorado 


IN GENERAL, PURCHASE RECORDS MAY 
be grouped into two classes: those 
that accumulate as the by-product 
(carbon copies) of forms used in 
daily operation and those that are 
specifically developed for a purpose. 
The first of these two classes is ex- 
emplified by the file of purchase order 
copies and the second by the card 
file known as the purchase record. 

It goes without saying that a pur- 
chasing record is not an end in itself 
but a means to an end, that of afford- 
ing information for future reference. 
Therefore, a system of records and 
forms should be set up that will best 
serve the current need rather than 
one that imitates a system in use else- 
where. 

Instead of finding out what Har- 
vard or Chicago or California uses 
and trying to copy that procedure, it 
would be well to start with the known 
needs of your own institution and 
develop a nucleus of forms and pro- 
cedures that will answer those re- 
quirements adequately. Then you can 
work outward from the central me- 
chanics toward other processes that 
give promise of being worth what it 
will take of time, space and equip- 
ment to effectuate them. 


PURCHASE REQUISITION IS CORE 


At the core of the purchasing sys- 
tem is the purchase requisition. It is 
initiated by the responsible head of 
an operating department or by the 
person duly authorized to incur 
charges against some existing unex- 
pended unencumbered appropriation 
or account. It is the basic authority 
to purchase. 

Like. a check against a bank ac- 
count, the purchase requisition should 
not be honored unless it carries the 
proper signature, the signature of the 
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person who has been made responsible 
for the proper functioning of the 
indicated department. It is the duty 
of the purchasing department to help 
that official to procure the things his 
department needs and to do it within 
the limits of the funds available to 
that department. 

The description of the materials 
wanted, on the requisition form, 
should be clear and complete in every 
detail needed positively to identify to 
the purchasing agent and to the ulti- 
mate supplier the exact article that 
is in the mind of the prospective user. 
Having identified the material or 
equipment desired, the purchasing de- 
partment then ascertains the scope of 
possible alternates or acceptable sub 
stitutes, if any, which will allow prop- 
er latitude for effective competition 
but maintain quality standards. 

The using department should be 
accorded primary discretion in speci- 
fying for its needs but the purchasing 
department should have the authority 
and the responsibility for determining 
the bese current source from which 
to procure them. 


WHERE COPIES GO 


The requisition original goes to the 
purchasing department where it is 
carefully edited for complete specifica- 
tions. Prices or estimates are applied 
and the availability of funds in the 
indicated account is ascertained. On 
all except routine purchases, the ap- 
proval of the business manager may 
be required in advance of further 
operations. The requisition is then 
ready for the actual purchasing process. 

There are some 12 or 15 possible 
purchasing procedures by which to de 
termine the best current source, de- 
pending upon the nature of the 
requirement and the applicable cir- 


cumstances, but we need not consider 
more than a half dozen here: (1) 
formal bidding; (2) informal bid- 
ding; (3) comparative testing of 
samples, demonstration runs and the 
like; (4) direct negotiations with the 
one logical source; (5) open order 
purchase from catalog designation, 
and (6) specific order against gen- 
eral contract agreements. 

After the order has been written 
from the requisition, the requisition 
is filed according to the account or 
department to be charged. A copy 
of the requisition has stayed in the 
department which originated it for 
checking and record purposes. Other 
copies may be needed for other uses. 


REQUEST FOR QUOTATION 


The request for quotation form is 
self explanatory. When formal bidding 
is indicated, the request is sent in 
duplicate to the firms whose names, 
taken from the vendor file, seem to 
indicate logical prospective bidders. 
The bid form carries as complete a 
set of specifications as will be re- 
quired on the purchase order itself. 
It also gives some indication of the 
buyer's attitude toward consideration 
of possible alternates which might be 
offered by some bidders. It makes 
clear any special terms or conditions 


involved and it designates the time 


when the bids are due back. 
is kept in the buyer's file. 
A handy device is the quotation file 
folder with columns for tabulation of 
bids, printed on the front. The tab 
of the folder carries the subject desig- 
nation and an identifying number. 
When the indicated time arrives, 
the bids are opened and analyzed and 
the most favorable source is deter- 
mined. The requisition is then com- 
pleted as to price and source designa- 
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PURCHASE RECORD FORMS are of four basic types: (I) requisition; 
(2) request for quotation; (3) purchase order, and (4) receiving memorandum. 


tion and is given to an order writing 
clerk who should be able to produce 
a clean-cut purchase order from the 
information it contains. 

The purchase order frequently has 
the legal status of an evidence of a 
contract. If it is sloppy in any phase 
of its execution, it is likely to be a 
snare and a delusion. A satisfactory 
business transaction usually results 
from a positive meeting of minds. As 
a purchasing agent, you are endeavor- 
ing to interpret the desires of the user 
of the designated merchandise to the 
potential supplier. If the user's mind, 
as expressed in his requisition, is hazy, 
you may be certain that your function 
is not merely to transmit that haze to 
some unwitting supplier in the futile 
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hope that it will clear itself up 
magically somewhere along the way. 

The number of copies of the pur- 
chase order will depend upon several 
factors. One typical distribution is 
as follows: The original, properly 
signed by or on behalf of the author- 
ized purchasing official, goes to the 
vendor, perhaps carrying an acknowl- 
edgment coupon or accompanied by 
a return self addressed postal for the 
vendor to use. 

One copy is filed in strict numerical 
order in the purchasing department's 
file. This numerical file is the master 
record and is kept intact, all numbers 
being present and no duplicate num- 
bers. After the purchase order has 
been issued, as the progress of the 


transaction unfolds, the data are en- 
tered progressively on that numerical- 
ly filed copy: first, the acknowledg- 
ment of the vendor; then, the receiv- 
ing memorandum number and date, 
the date of the invoice with prices 
and extensions, the record of the 
remittance when the bill is paid, and, 
of course, any adjustment claims, re- 
jections or cancellations. 

You have thereby built up a com- 
plete story of each transaction, afford- 
ing a tremendous reserve of factual 
information, centralized and classified 
for future reference. 

Another copy of the purchase order 
is filed alphabetically by firm name, 
as a cross file. This copy may be re- 
moved temporarily from the file if a 
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reference copy is needed when adjust- 
ment correspondence is being dictated. 
Another copy goes to the department in 
which the requisition originated to 
permit that department to check upon 
the accuracy of your interpretation 
of its wishes. 


One copy goes to the encumbrance 
file in the accounting department to 
be held as an outstanding commitment 
against the respective budgetary ac- 
count until the bill comes in for pay- 
ment. Another copy may be needed 
by the receiving clerk to apprise him 
of anticipated incoming shipments. 

A record of all arriving shipments, 
whether of orders or other materials, 
is needed. Usually this takes the form 
of a receiving memorandum, recorded 
by the receiving clerk. The original 
of the memorandum accompanies the 
shipment from the receiving depart- 
ment to its destination or point of 
inspection. The memo is receipted by 
the person accepting the shipment and 
then brought to the purchasing office. 
A carbon copy of the receiving memo 
may be needed in the file of the de- 
partment using the goods. 

In one typical system the vendor 
is instructed to furnish his smvoice in 
triplicate and to mail all three copies 
to the purchasing department. Its 
arrival is duly noted on the master 
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copy of the purchase order and the 
original and one copy are sent on to 
the department that requisitioned the 
goods, with an invoice approval form 
rubber stamped on the original only. 
The invoice original properly ap- 
proved by the respective department 
head (invoice carbon copies should 
never be paid) is authority for the 
treasurer to issue a warrant in pay- 
ment for the goods, but first the terms, 
prices and extensions must be checked 
in the purchasing department and all 
allowable discounts applied. One car- 
bon copy of the invoice is for the 
record file of the using department 
and the other is for the purchasing 
department's tickler file to permit the 
prompting of the using department to 
return the invoice so that it can be 
paid within the indicated time, thus 
earning any cash discounts offered. 
Many other forms and records are 
used by various institutions in their 
purchasing. The foregoing are con- 
sidered to be basic. Some other oper- 
ating forms might include: follow-up 
cards, requisition expansion forms, 
inspection and rejection slips, stores 
charge and credit slips, cataloging 
instruction slips, monthly depart- 
mental report forms and many others. 
Other specifically developed records 
might include: the perpetual inventory 
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earlier, the inven- 
tory of permanent 
property, the rec- 
ord of deposits on 
returnable con- 
tainers, the cata- 
log index and 
cross index, and 
the salvage in- 
ventory record. 

The more needs 
that can be satis- 
fied and the more 
functions that can 
be adequately performed by producing 
an additional carbon copy of an 
operating form, the less the cost of 
handling that procedure and the less 
the chance of errors otherwise in- 
curred in copying information from 
one record to another. 

Purchasing department records, like 
most other records, are designed to 
afford information for future refer- 
ence. They should be built up with 
the idea of pointing out the most 
direct route possible for tracing down 
any elusive data that might be needed: 
Where did we buy that item? What 
did it cost? What department got it? 
When did it arrive? Who signed for 
it? Was it regularly paid for? 

If you know only what the item was 
your search will start with either the 
purchase record, the stores inventory 
or the permanent property inventory 
(records.that are filed by subject desig- 
nation). If you know the depart- 
ment involved, your search starts with 
the requisition file. If you know the 
name of the firm from which it was 
bought, you will look first in the 
alphabetical file of purchase orders. 
These records are so cross referenced 
that all trails lead to or through the 
numerical file of purchase orders, the 
one place where you know there will 


be no gaps. 
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What the courts say 
about the taxability of 


COLLEGE OWNED UTILITIES 


WITH MOST COLLEGES 
and universities are a considerable 
number of quasi-commercial enter- 
prises. Some of these provide essential 
services to make the campus a sanitary 
and convenient dwelling place. Others 
afford means and facilities for practical 
instruction, as in agriculture, other 
industries or journalism. Many of 
them provide employment for stu- 
dents who would otherwise be unable 
to continue in college. 

These various enterprises are some- 
times operated directly by the institu- 
tion itself, sometimes by a separate 
nonprofit corporation and sometimes 
by a stock corporation in which the 
institution owns some or all of the 
stock. Their services are usually 
largely to students and faculty mem- 
bers on the campus, but often there 
is a small volume of incidental sales 
or services to the general public. All 
these factors may have bearings on 
the question of the tax exemption of 
the properties and incomes involved. 


RESIDENTIAL HOUSING, 
RELATED SERVICES 

Dormitories and dining halls not 
operated for private profit are almost 
universally exempt from property tax- 
ation on the ground that the mainte- 
nance of proper living conditions and 
Opportunities for association under 
suitable circumstances are essential 
parts of a program of higher educa- 
tion. Fraternity houses, on the other 
hand, have never been exempt in more 
than a small handful of states, and 
within the last fifteen years Kansas, 
Oklahoma and New Jersey have de- 
serted that small group. 

Among recent questions regarding 
the operation of college dining halls 
was that of the application of a state 
excise tax of 5 per cent on charges 
for meals sold at a price of more than 
$1. This question arose at Wellesley 
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M. M. CHAMBERS 


American Council on Education 


College, where the college dining hall 
provided meals exclusively for students 
and faculty and their occasional guests 
and for a few temporary summer resi- 
dents of apartment dormitories. The 
Massachusetts court readily decided 
that this was in no sense to be re- 
garded as a business operating a public 
eating place, after the manner of ho- 
tels, restaurants and resorts as contem- 
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plated in the tax statute; accordingly 
the excise tax was not applicable to 
sales that are made in the college din- 
ing hall." 


WATER AND ELECTRIC UTILITIES 


Dartmouth College owned 47.5 per 
cent of the stock of a waterworks 
company and the village of Hanover 
owned 42.5 per cent. The company 
sold water to the college, to the village 
fire department and to some 500 resi- 
dent families. 

The waterworks company was mak- 
ing annual profits and was building 
up a reserve fund. Under these cir- 
cumstances, said the U. §S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, the water company 
was not exempt from the federal tax 
on its capital stock because it clearly 
was not within the clause of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1932 which exempted 


"Wellesley College v. Attorney General, 
313 Mass. 722, 49 N. E. 2nd 220 (1943). 


“corporations organized for the exclu- 
sive purpose of holding title to prop- 
erty, collecting income therefrom and 
turning over the entire amount thereof, 
less expenses, to an organization which 
itself is exempt from the tax... .”* 


A water company in San Mateo 
County, California, selling its service 
to private consumers and not serving 
the university at all, but with ail its 
stock having been owned by the Uni- 
versity of California for more than 
twenty years, sought exemption from 
the federal tax on corporate incomes 
under the clause exempting income 
accruing to “a corporation exclusively 
for educational purposes” and income 
“derived from a public utility and 
accruing to a state or a political sub- 
division of a state.” 

The federal courts curtly denied the 
exemption, pointing out that the cir- 
cumstance that the university owned 
all the stock of this business corpora- 
tion was of no consequence, for a 
corporation is a legal entity not to 
be confused with the identity of its 
stockholders. 

Moreover, the fact that a single 
corporation owns all the stock of 
another does not affect a merger of 
the two.® 

There are several older decisions on 
state taxation of waterworks proper- 
ties and electric light and power 
plants owned and operated directly 
by the educational institution. The 
liberal view is represented by the 
courts of Pennsylvania and Kentucky. 
Thus service properties such as a ma- 
chine shop, a pumping station, and 
an ice house at Haverford College 


"Gagne v. Hanover Water Works Com- 
pany, (U. S. C. C. A.), 92 F. 2nd 659 
(1937). 

"Bear Gulch Water Company v. Collector 
of Internal Revenue, (U. S. C. C. A.), 116 
F. 2nd 975 (1941). Certiorari denied, 314 
U. . 652, 62 S. Cr. 99, 86 L. Ed. 523 
(1941). 
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were adjudged exempt.‘ In the nota- 
ble Berea College case, it was held 
that a variety of enterprises, including 
a laundry, waterworks, printing plant, 
supply store and small hotel, were all 
exempt so long as the income from 
their operation was devoted to the 
institution's educational purposes, and 
it was immaterial that any or all these 
enterprises were commercially patron- 
ized to a small extent by residents of 
tie locality not connected with the 
college, for the prime purposes of 
each of the enterprises were educa- 
tional and none was operated with a 
main purpose or intent of engaging 
in commercial competition.° 

The stricter view, represented by 
decisions in Ohio and Virginia, held 
that service to private patrons pre- 
cluded the exemption. Thus it was 
decided that the Kenyon College wa- 
terworks was taxable so long as the 
college continued the practice of vend- 
ing water to persons not connected 
with the college.° 

In a similar case the electric light 
and power plant located on the tax 
exempt property of the Smallwood 
Memorial Institute and used not only 
to supply the school but also to supply 
the neighboring village of Claremont, 
Va., and its residents with electric 
light was held to be taxable because 
it was not used exclusively for school 


purposes. ‘ 
FARMS OPERATED BY COLLEGE 


There seems to be no question that 
farms owned by a university and oper- 
ated for purposes of instruction in 
agriculture are tax exempt; likewise 
farms directly operated by a college 
for the purpose of supplying its dining 
halls. The fact that some products 
are occasionally sold to outsiders at a 
profit does not destroy the exemption. 
These principles have been set forth 
in decisions in New York, Virginia 
and Minnesota.* 

However, older decisions in Ohio 
and Texas regarding farms operated 


“Haverford College v. Rhoads et al., 6 Pa. 

Super. Cr. 71 (1897). 
wealth v. Berea College, 149 
Ky. 95, 147 S. W. 929 (1912). 

"Kenyon College v. Schnebly, Treasurer 
of Knox County, 12 O. C.C. N. S. 1, 21 
0. C. D. §50 (1909). 

‘Commonwealth ex rel. Moore v. Small- 
wood Memorial Institute, 124 Va. 142, 97 
S. E. 805 (1919). 

"Im re Syracuse University, 124 Misc. 788, 
209 N. Y. S. 329 (1925); Commonwealth 
v. Hampton Normal and Agricultural In- 
stitute, 106 Va. 614, 56 S. E. 594 (1907); 
State v. Carleton College, 154 Minn. 280, 
191 N. W. 400 (1923). ; 
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by non-agricultural colleges were to 
the contrary. Farms operated by 
Kenyon College were taxable and a 
500 acre ranch contiguous to the 
campus of St. Edward's College in 
Texas, used as farming and grazing 
land to supply the college refectories, 
was taxed.” 

Moreover, a peculiarly oddly rea- 
soned Illinois decision of 1934 held 
taxable two farms given in trust to 
the University of Illinois, to be oper- 
ated by the university as model farms 
to improve agriculture by example 
and experiment, with the net income 
to be used for loans to needy students 
at the university or for agricultural 
and home economics research.'” 

Apparently impressed by the argu- 
ment of counsel for the county tax 
collector, the court declared the farms 
could not be models if the children 
of their tenants were allowed to attend 
public schools while living on tax 
free land, and reached the extremely 
questionable conclusion that under the 
terms of the trust the farms are not 
exclusively the property of the state. 


BOOKSTORES AND PRINTING PLANTS 


We turn now to enterprises not 
operated by the institution itself, but 
by separate nonprofit corporations 
composed of personnel closely related 
to the institution. The Stanford Uni- 
versity Cooperative Bookstore was 
held subject to the federal tax on the 
incomes and excess profits of corpora- 
tions by a divided decision of the 
United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia in 1936. 

The bookstore was owned and oper- 
ated by a nonprofit corporation with 
membership restricted to the faculty. 
Each member paid a fee of $1 which 
was returned upon the termination 
of his membership. No dividends or 
interest was paid and the by-laws 
provided that if and. when the cor- 
poration should dissolve any surplus 
would go to a similar successor organi- 
zation or to some nonprofit charitable 
or educational agency. 

Each purchaser of goods from the 
bookstore received a cash receipt re- 
turnable for a rebate at a later date. 
These rebates were paid out of net 
profits and, from 1921 to 1928, 10 
per cent of gross receipts from sales 
were thus rebated to purchasers. 


"St. Edward's College v. Morris, 82 Tex. 
1, 18 S. W. 512 (1891). 

“People ex rel. Lloyd v. University of 
Illinois, 357 Ill 369, 192 N. E. 243 
(1934). 






The majority of the court 
held that provisions of the charter 
authorizing the conduct of a general 
mercantile business for the accommo- 
dation of students and faculty pre. 
cluded any claim that the corporation 
was “organized and operated exclu- 
sively for educational purposes” and 
that payment of rebates to customers 
allowed part of the profits to “inure 
to the benefit of private individuals,” 
thus interdicting exemption under the 
words of the federal income tax act, 

Judge Groner dissented vigorously, 
Said he: “Where, as here, an organiza- 
tion works hand in hand with an 
educational institution in supplying 
cheap educational facilities, it is dis- 
charging a function so intimately con- 
nected with the common end that it 
is incorrect to say it is not serving 
an educational purpose. . . . It never 
was anything else than a facility of 
the university in educational lines.” 

Scorning the idea that the rebates 
amounted to a distribution of private 
profits, he continued: “From. begin- 
ning to end, the plan shows that there 
was not in contemplation an accumu- 
lation or a_ distribution of profits 
execpt that the purpose was educa- 
tional.”™' 

At the University of Wisconsin the 
Daily Cardinal, student newspaper, be- 
ing published by a nonprofit corpora- 
tion composed of students, alumni 
and faculty members of the university, 
found in 1932 that the personal prop- 
erty in its printing plant was taxable 
because in recent years it had not 
been used exclusively for the purposes 
of the corporation. In fact, about 20 
per cent of the gross printing income 
for 1928 had been derived from the 
printing of privately owned publica- 
tions in Madison, commercial in nature 
and conducted and distributed for 
profit. These sources had produced 
about 7/4 per cent of the gross income 
for 1929. 

Partial use of the property for such 
purposes and to such an extent, de- 
cided the court, could not be regarded 
as merely incidental, negligible or in- 
consequential. Therefore it was tax- 
able unless and until its use should 
be confined exclusively to the purposes 
of the corporation.'* 





"Stanford University Cooperative Book- 
store v. Helvering, Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue (U.S. C. A. for D. C.), 83 
F. 2nd 710 (1936). 

“Cardinal Publishing Company v. City 
of Madison, 208 Wis. 517, 243 N. W. 325 
(1932). 
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CALLS FOR SANITATION PLUS 


ANNA W. JANZEN 


Director of Commons, University of Texas 


WE ARE NOT ALONE AMONG DIREC- 


tors of college dining halls in having a 
milk problem. We cannot buy di- 
rectly from producers because of the 
large volume needed. Too, our com- 
mons is closed during vacations and 
on holidays, which means that we are 
not an everyday, year round customer. 

Again, we require the milk to be 
pasteurized, bottled and sealed with 
protective caps. This necessitates up 
to date equipment and fairly extensive 
capital. In order to accommodate us, 
400 or 500 cases and from 15,000 
to 20,000 half pint bottles are re- 
quired. Consequently, the supplier's 
path is not a rosy one. 


Most state health departments re- 
quire that milk sold in public places 
be dispensed in individual sealed bot- 
tles. No mention is made of the 
sanitary condition of the outside of 
the bottles or crates. The accom- 
panying tables show the results of a 
bacteriologist’s study we had made. 

From these two studies we arrived 
at the following four conclusions: 


Bacteria Count on the Outside of 
Milk Bottles 





Sample Total Count Coliform E. coli 





50,000 _ 
12,000 
150,000 + + 
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Key: — Negative control 
+ Positive control 
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1. Milk crates yield a high per- 
centage of coliform positives; 50 per 
cent of the crate samples tested showed 
Escherichia coli present; this is sig- 
nificant in that this organism is used 
as an indicator of fecal contamination. 

2. Some crate samples showed ex- 
ceedingly high counts per square inch 
of surface, but there is no standard 
with which to compare these figures. 

3. Glasses “cupped” over milk bot- 
tles showed a great increase in the 
average number of bacteria per test 
as compared to counts on glasses not 
“cupped.” 

4. The isolation of E. coli from the 
surface of a milk bottle sample is 
significant. It indicates the possibility 
of transmission of enteric pathogenic 
bacteria from bottles to hands or from 
bottles to drinking glasses if the glasses 
are cupped over the milk bottles. 


NOT SURPRISED AT RESULTS 


The large bacterial count shown in 
the study was not surprising to us. 
However, we are much concerned 
about contaminating our refrigerators. 
We are concerned in the handling 
of the milk cases and milk bottles 
by the employes. This is a hidden 
source of food contamination. 

Furthermore, we are vitally con- 
cerned in the customer's handling the 
outside of the milk bottle, thus carry- 
ing the bacteria to the food (bread, 
rolls, crackers) which he picks up 
with his hands. The practice of cup- 
ping the clean glass over the milk 
bottle transfers bacteria from the 
shoulder of the bottle to the inside 
of the glass. 

From a sanitary standpoint, bottle 
handling is a problem not solved 
satisfactorily. Handling of bottled 
milk is expensive. It requires about 
1000 cubic feet of refrigeration space. 
It takes the full time of one porter to 





receive the milk, pack it in the re- 
frigerator, get it out of the refrigerator, 
deliver it to the counters and carry 
out the empties. They are bulky and 
awkward to handle and result ia con- 
siderable labor turnover. 


Empties have to be stored from 
eighteen to twenty-four hours. They 
are a fly and roach menace. The 
breakage on milk bottles costs us from 
$75 to $100 a month. Accidents be- 
cause of broken glass are not infre- 
quent. 

All in all, I believe that at 514 
cents a half pint or 88 cents a gallon 
for 16 portions, we are paying a fairly 
high price for milk. 

The solution to our problem is the 
electrically refrigerated, automatically 
agitated, counter type of milk dis- 
penser. The milk is delivered in 
“sealed in” 10 gallon cans which are 
set in the dispenser. Milk in 10 
gallon cans is purchased more easily 
and at about 65 cents a gallon, a 
saving of 23 cents a gallon or $50 a 
day in our case. The milk dispenser 
would certainly be more sanitary, more 
satisfactory and more economical. 


Bacteria Count of Milk Crate 
Samples 





Total Count 


Sample (sq. in.) Coliform _ E. coli 





48,000,000 
1,200,000 
75,000,000 
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Average: 48,021,000 sq. in. 





Key: T.M.C. Too many to count 
+ Positive 
= Negative, none found 
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COTTEY MIXES 
FOOD, FUN AND TRAINING 


MAURINE CARROLL 


Director of Residence, Cottey College 
Nevada, Mo. 


“WEIGH DAY FOR SENIORS!” SAYS 
the sign on the bulletin board. The 
procession wends sadly up and down 
the hall to and from the scales in 
front of the infirmary door. Low 
moans and sharp cries indicate the 
findings. “Three pounds more! No 
more suite feeds for me!" A passing 
faculry member laughs but probably 
comes back in private and does some 
silent figuring of her own. 

It is true that we run a little to 
plumpness at Cottey Junior College 
for Women; it is true also, we think, 
that we run to contentment and good 
fellowship. Food is important for 
itself, and for fun of course, but even 
more important for something else: 
as a means of teaching “living by 
doing.” Mealtime is social training 
time; good food makes the practice in 
manners go down easily. 


BEGINNERS ARE COUNSELED 

This process of training in gracious 
conduct begins when college opens in 
September. Certain seniors (second 
year girls are called seniors; first year, 
juniors) have been carefully schooled 
as student counselors. They are chosen 
in the spring by both faculty and 
student vote; they are assigned re- 
quired reading; they are gathered 
together at six dinner meetings where 
instructions are given, problems dis- 
cussed and suggestions made. Among 
other duties, each one of them serves 
as hostess at a table in the college 
dining hall for the first six weeks. 
The new students are brought to the 
tables by their “big sisters.” Nothing 
is left to chance in the initiation of 
the beginning students. 

Throughout the ,year the college 
dining hall is used daily as a labora- 
tory, correlating the social program 
with the home economics department, 
the art department and, most impor- 
tant of all, the personnel department. 
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During the part of the orientation 
program conducted by the director of 
residence, instruction sheets on dining 
room etiquette and procedure are dis 
tributed and customs are discussed 
with the students. Social standards are 
stressed both for the individual and 
for the group. Every girl in the dining 
hall is thus given an opportunity to 
practice the rules she is learning and 
to develop the proper social graces 
by observation and by repeated ex- 
perience. 


FORTNIGHTLY CHANGE OF SEATING 


To ensure a controlled and orderly 
dining room and to promote the 
broadening of acquaintanceship, a 
committee of students and the direc- 
tor plan a seating chart which is 
changed every two weeks. Students 
who are absent are required to “sign 
out.” This not only makes for better 
table arrangements but helps to con- 
serve food! 

After the first six weeks the stu- 
dent counselors are replaced-at the 
head of the tables by other seniors; 
in the second semester juniors are 


given the opportunity to serve so that | 


they can practice what they have 
learned by observing the seniors. The 
duties of the hostess and her assistant 
are to serve the plates and to give 
necessary instructions to the student 
waitresses. 

The official dining room hostess, a 
faculty member, with her assistant 
hostess, leads into the dining hall, fol- 
lowed in order by guests, seniors and 
juniors. Silent grace is observed at 
luncheon and grace is sung at the more 
formal dinner hour. Part of the col- 
lege tradition is the singing of class 
and college songs in the dining room 
with student song leaders. Students 
thoroughly enjoy the display of col- 
lege spirit which is characteristic of 
our meals. 
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Tables in the student dining hall : 


are reserved for foreign language stu. 
dents so that théy can use the meal 
hours to practice conversational 
French and Spanish. A faculty mem- 
ber sits with these students. 

Among the many special functions 
enjoyed in the dining hall are birth. 
day dinners; dinners honoring win- 
ning athletic teams, members elected 
to honor societies, members of the 
orchestra, or dinners in observance of 
some other special occasion. 

The two social organizations of the 
college, to one of which each girl be- 
longs, sponsor the formal dinners that 
occur at intervals throughout the year. 
Committees of girls plan color schemes 
and motifs which they utilize in 
decorations and place cards. The di- 
rector of residence lends aid and sup- 
plies to their endeavors. 

Many college activities that involve 
food are not held in the dining room 
but elsewhere on the campus. “Coffee 
Hour” after Sunday dinner is one of 
the oldest traditions at Cottey. For the 
first “Coffee Hour” of the year the 
students are invited to the home of 
the college president where they are 
served from the president's private 
collection of beautiful small cups. This 
occasion gives the girls an opportunity 
to meet the president informally, and 
the fancy cups furnish an endless 
topic of conversation. 


THOSE SUNDAY SUPPERS 

On the following Sunday the presi- 
dent of one of the social organizations 
extends an invitation to the faculty 
and students to have after dinner cof. 
fee in the parlors of the large dormi- 
tory, P.E.O. Hall. Girls mingle with 
faculty and guests; conversation goes 
on while students from the music 
department entertain. An attractive 
picture is presented by the gi-l who 
pours at a table furnished with a fine 
linen cloth and silver service against 
a background formed by the brick 
fireplace with white mantel. Attrac- 
tively dressed girls serve groups of 
people in all the parlors. Good com- 
radeship, contentment and a sense of 
belonging are engendered by this com- 
bination of music, conversation and 
fragrant coffee in pleasant surround- 
ings. 

Sunday night supper for faculty and 
students is also regularly held in the 
dormitory parlors from 5:30 to 6:30 
p-m. Two hostesses at the tea table 
serve hot chocolate or tea and individ- 
ual salads. Other girls also assist on 
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Refreshments are furnished under 
the guidance of the director on many 
informal occasions, such as Y.W.C.A. 
teas, the Nevada Club welcome tea 
at the beginning of the school year 
or the hot chocolate “pick-me2-ups” 
during examination week. Pajama and 
fireside parties under the auspices of 
the student council or the house coun- 
cil are other occasions when punch 
and wafers, or doughnuts, are en- 
thusiastically enjoyed. Refreshments 
for formal dances are always served 
in the dormitory social parlors. 

When at Christmas time the stu- 
dent council carries on the tradition 
of the Hanging of the Greens, a Yule- 
tide program is presented by the fire- 
side in P.E.O. Hall, the story of the 
hanging of the greens is told and 
wreaths are hung in windows and 
doorways. This is followed by group 
singing of Christmas carols, and then 
a bowl of steaming wassail is served 
while everyone joins in “Let Us Go 
a Wassailing.” Students in later years 
recall this family gathering as a sym- 
bol of the friendly spirit that prevails 
on our campus. And they write back 
for the wassail recipe! 

One of the most enjoyed informal 
customs at Cottey is what the students 
call a “suite feed.” Every Wednesday 
night the 10 girls who live in each 
dormitory suite gather for a short 
meeting to hear a report on dormitory 
control from their representative to 
house council. This business session 
is followed by the sometimes “weird 
and wonderful” food for which two 
girls at a time are responsible. They 
procure, prepare and serve the re- 
freshments and clean up the utility 
rooms afterward. Many lessons are 
learned in how and what to cook. 

The least formal of any meal fur- 
nished by the college is “the sack 
lunch” which is a picnic lunch made 
up individually for Saturday night 
consumption, for hikes or for bus 
trips. (Maybe some of the pounds 
come from these sandwiches.) The 
ordinary bus trip is 100 miles to Kan- 
sas City, the bus usually leaving at 
4:30 p.m. The sacks are distributed 
by the driver before the wheels turn; 
the food is consumed before 10 miles 
are passed. 

The whole program of coordina- 
tion between the feeding of students 
and their social and recreational life 
is made easy at Cottey because the di- 
rector of residence is responsible for 
both the planning of all meals and 
the program of social training. 
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T. C. CAFETERIA TRIES OUT 
DURABLE GLASSWARE 


MARY deGARMO BRYAN 


Head. of Institution Management 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


ONE WEEK IT MAY BE A NEW STEAM- 
er that is being tried out in the cafe- 
teria of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Another time it may be 
a new soy bean product or perhaps 
frozen or dehydrated foods. It may 
be a study of new types of trays, 
dishes or glassware. Generally, a num- 
ber of tests are being made simul- 
taneously on several new products. 

Columbia University endorses no 
products, but the manufacturer is 
frankly told, at his request, just how 
his product performs under practical 
daily usage. 

A typical test study was made dur- 
ing the last year with heat treated 
drinking tumblers. A new develop- 
ment in glassware manufacture, the 
heat treating operation puts tumblers 
through an extra annealing process. 
They emerge extraresistant to the me- 
chanical and thermal shocks encount- 
ered in everyday use. They have been 
estimated by commercial users to last 
from three to five times longer than 
ordinary tumblers but a detailed test 
study on durability in the field had 
not been made. 


LIFE IS HARD 


Teachers College cafeteria was con- 
sidered a particularly good testing 
place for glassware since the washing 
and sterilizing equipment, as well as 
the kitchens, is all on the floor below 
the cafeteria itself. All dishes, silver 
and glassware are mechanically con- 
veyed up and down a full floor many 
times during the day. An ingenious 
system of subveyors and elevators 
transports the utensils which thus lead 
a somewhat harder life than might 
ordinarily be encountered. 

The test was begun by employing 
ordinary, heavy drinking tumblers as 
the control glasses and placing with 
them several hundred heat treated 
tumblers. The two types were used 
indiscriminately and records were kept 


showing the comparative performances 
over seventy-one days during the first 
period. 


STUDENTS “BORROW” GLASSES 


Some loss of the new type of glasses 
was experienced during the first few 
weeks although no evidence of break- 
age was apparent. But because the 
supply of heat treated tumblers did 
not continue to diminish during the 
remainder of the period and, in fact, 
actually increased on some counts, it 
was assumed that a number were 
“borrowed” by students and later re- 
turned. 

The periodic count on the heavy, 
untreated tumblers showed a decrease 
each time a count was made, indicat- 
ing steady breakage of from 20 to 
30 a month. 

On the other hand, the heat treated 
glassware showed no loss whatsoever 
during the last two months of the 
period, and the final count was four 
glasses more than one of the earlier 
counts. 

The final test covered forty-three 
days of operation when 169,919 meals 
were served. Of the 725 heat treated 
tumblers in use when the test began, 
all but 83 were on hand for the final 
count. Here, again, most of the miss- 
ing tumblers disappeared during the 
first days of the test period when an- 
other new group of students regis- 
tered. The loss during the entire 
forty-three day period was 13 per 
cent on the heat treated glasses, com- 
pared to a.40 per cent loss for the 
heavy tumblers. 

During the tests, students and em- 
ploye workers in the cafeteria, en- 
thusiastic over the new durable glass- 
ware, estimated that as many as three 
dozen heat treated tumblers were 
picked up undamaged after a fall to 
the base of the shaft where an elevator 
moves from the dishwashing unit to 
the surface level. 
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When the Stone Is Opened 


Something different was initiated in 
the ceremonies attendant on the cor- 
nerstone laying of a new laboratory 
for germ free life at the University 
of Notre Dame. Arrangements were 
made to enclose in the cornerstone 
samples of biological specimens to be 
studied by future generations of scien- 
tists. It is expected that the building 
will be utilized for a period of 200 
years or more. 

Included in the material sealed in the 
cornerstone were bacteria, viruses, pro- 
tozoa, insects, worm eggs and fungi. 
Samples of penicillin, streptomycin 
and sulfa drugs were included so 
that future scientists may determine 
whether the drugs have retained their 
potency. 

Soil samples of fertile Indiana loam, 
clay and sand and also samples of rain 
and lake water from the South Bend 
area were included for the purpose of 
future comparison. Types A and B 
human blood were placed in the box, 
too, as were all vitamins known to 
the medical world today. 

The specimens are in a copper box 
filled with nitrogen and sealed with 
solder. 

Laboratories in the new building 
will be used for the production of 
germ free animals in large quantities 
for use in medical problems and as a 
basis for bacteriologic research. 


Names Carried On 


The memory of five former Uni- 
versity of Georgia administrators and 
their long and faithful service were 
memorialized recently with naming of 
five campus buildings in their honor. 

The South Campus cafeteria, built 
by the navy and named John Paul 
Jones Hall, has been rechristened 
Chancellor Snelling Hall. Senior Hall, 
coordinate campus dining room and 
dorm tory, was renamed Alexander 
Rhodes Hall, and the three navy-built 
barracks on South Campus were given 
the names of E. L. Griggs, J. T. Dud- 
ley and John R. Fain halls. 

Dr. Harmon W. Caldwell, the presi- 
dent, declares the naming of the South 
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Campus cafeteria in honor of the late 
Chancellor Snelling most appropriate 
as he was particularly interested in 
the university's dining halls and was, 
in fact, manager of Denmark Dining 
Hall for many years. The late Alex- 
ander Rhodes was business manager 
of the former Georgia State Teachers 
College, now the coordinate campus 
of the university. 

Col. Ernest L. Griggs was at one 


time supervisor of grounds and build- . 


ings, Julius T. Dudley was secretary 
to Dean Snelling and at one time 
had been in charge of student housing. 
Dr. John R. Fain, for more than a 
quarter of a century, was head of the 
department of agronomy in the college 
of agriculture and was chairman of 
the university self-help committee 
which aided hundreds of students 
financially. 


Consider the British Elm 


The ravages of Dutch elm disease 
have been the concern of many super- 
intendents of buildings and grounds 
and up to this time there has been 
little done adequately to control it. 
However, experiments being con- 
ducted by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and eight universities 
may offer some hope. Solution of the 
problem seems to depend on develop- 
ing an elm that is disease resistant. 

Trees of a European variety, called 
Christine Buisman, were brought from 
England in 1939 and have proved re- 
markably resistant, according to plant 
pathologists. Only a few inner leaves 
have wilted or yellowed after having 
been inoculated with the Dutch elm 
fungus. 

The Buisman elm does not have 
the graceful arching habit of growth 
of the American elm but it has grown 
about as fast in the experimental 
planting and has a good pyramidal 
form. The Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils and Agricultural Engineering of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has propagated it by the layering 
method and rooted layers were dis- 
tributed recently to arboretums, uni- 
versities and city park departments 
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from Massachusetts to Oklahoma for 
testing. This exhausted the available 
supply, making further distribution 
impossible at present. 

Those universities receiving rooted 
layers of the Buisman elm for testing 
are Harvard University, University of 
Massachusetts, Cornell University, 
University of Pennsylvania, University 
of Kentucky, University of Missouri, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College and Kan- 
sas State College. 


Two Can Live as Cheaply as— 


Remember the old adage “Two can 
live as cheaply as one”? Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute comes up with 
evidence that it probably should read 
“Two can live as cheaply as one and 
one half.” 

The Rensselaer chapter of the Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee surveyed 
more than a third of approximately 
3000 veterans on the campus. The 
finding: 

Living costs for the average un- 
married veteran were $103.32 a month, 
of which the largest item was $47.93 
for food. 

Living costs for the average married 
veteran were $150.70 a month, $62.12 
of which was for food. 

By this time living costs are prob- 
ably much higher. 


Welcome to Reservation 


As a special mark of welcome to 
babies born while their fathers are 
enrolled as students, Dartmouth Col- 
lege is presenting to each offspring 
a printed certificate attesting that he 
is “a freeborn child of this reserva- 
tion” and “is hereby extended the wel- 
come of all the Dartmouth tribe.” 

President John Sloan Dickey, who 
signs each certificate as Grand Sachem, 
last year presented the first testi- 
monial to Alexander Hamilton Rowan 
III, 10 months old son of A. Hamilton 
Rowan Jr., ‘44, of Washington, D. C, 
former marine corps pilot. 

This certificate is printed in green 
and gray and is topped by a Latin 
inscription superimposed on an oval 
woodcut of old Dartmouth Hall. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Classification of Personnel 


Question: In the experience of colleges 
and universities that have set up classifica- 
tions of nonacademic personnel, what is the 
approximate percentage of increase in total 
pay roll? This question is prompted by the 
assumption that the pay roll will increase 
with the installation of a classification sys- 
tem. We are interested in getting the ex- 
perience of an institution with student en- 


‘rollment of 10,000.—P.W.H., Utah. 


ANSWER: The installation of a 
classification system does not itself 
directly affect the pay roll. Any in- 
crease that might occur at that time 
is due to the differences between the 
existing wage structure and the new 
compensation plan which is usually 
adopted along with a Classification 
system; it may ‘vary from nothing at 
all to a sizable amount, dépending 
upon the extent of these differences. 

If the system is installed at the 
time of general salary adjustments, 
there may well be a substantial saving 
in what might have been spent for 
salaries in the absence of a classifica- 
tion system. The costs for a particular 
institution are not difficult to estimate 
and they may be kept at any pre- 
determined figure—A. C. MARKS, 
director of nonacademic personnel, 
University of lowa. 


Stock Inventory Plan 


Question: | should like information on 
how to install a simple stock inventory plan. 
—J.A.O., Minn. 

ANSWER: The following procedure 
may be used. 

1. Stock Card—The stock card 
should be a 5 by 8 inch 110. Ib. or 
90 Ib. index card which is kept in the 
purchasing department. The _indi- 
vidual cards should be filed in alpha- 
betical order by commodities. This 
will increase efficiency in ordering 
when stock becomes reduced to the 
minimum level. 

Provision should be made for re- 
cording the following information: 

4. Heading: Commodity, minimum 
and maximum stock, unit order. 

b. Purchase Record: Date ordered, 
purchase order number, supplier's 
Mame, quantity ordered, date received, 
quantity received. 

¢. Withdrawals: Summary date and 
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number, quantity, balarice on hand. 
Entries of withdrawals should be re- 
corded weekly or monthly. 

2. Issue Sheet—This form is in 
triplicate and bears a receipt number. 
Upon approval of a requisition, the 
purchasing department enters the 
requisition number, date, item orf 
items, quantity, unit price, amount 
and department charge. The size of 
this form should be based upon ex- 
perience and thus conserve paper. 

The form is sent from the pur- 
chasing to the stock room. The indi- 
vidual receiving the goods signs in 
the space provided and retains the 
triplicate copy for his records. The 
duplicate copy is returned to the pur- 
chasing department while the original 
is retained by the stock clerk. 

3. Purchasing—The purchasing de- 
partment summarizes, by commodities, 
the goods issued from stock, using 
as its source of information the du- 
plicate issue sheet. This operation 
may be weekly or monthly as experi- 
ence dictates. Entries are made from 
this summary to the stock record card. 

4. Accounting—Each month the 
stock clerk summarizes the depart- 
mental charges from the original issue 
sheet copies in his possession.- A copy 
of the summary is transmitted to the 
accounting department and is its 
authorization for making the neces- 
sary journal entry. 

This system is economical and efh- 
cient and in small school systems 
affords a maximum internal check 
with a minimum staff. A physical 
inventory should be taken at least 
once each year.—J. B. RORK, purchas- 
ing agent, University of Denver. 


Retirement Plans 


Question: | should like to know about a 
method of retirement for service employes 
such as janitors, carpenters and painters. 
Do the employes contribute and, if so, 
should it be on a fifty-fifty basis or a more 
liberal basis for this class of employes?— 
H.L.D., Me. 


ANSWER: I see no strong reason 
why any one group of employes should 
have a different retirement plan than 
others, with the possible exception of 
a group such as fire fighters where it 


is strongly to the employer's advan- 
tage to keep the age average down. 
Most plans use the joint contribution 
basis with the employer matching the 
employe’s deduction. — DONALD  E. 
DICKASON, director, office of mnon- 
academic personnel, University of 
Illinois. 


Operating College Store 


Question: Upon what basis do you think 
it advisable to run a college bookstore?— 
W.E.B., N. C. ; 

ANSWER: College stores can be 
operated by the institution, by the stu- 
dents as a cooperative or nonprofit 
enterprise or by a private individual. 
Most onlookers feel that the college 
store, regardless of its ownership, is 
making an exorbitant profit. Actually, 
this is not true. Little money can be 
made in a college store. 

The fundamental obligation of the 
college store is to give adequate service 
to students and faculty of the school. 
Colleges having alert private operation 
save themselves a lot of extra work. 
So long as the private individual con- 
tinues to give adequate service, there 
is no reason for replacing him. 

Student owned projects are difficult 
to supervise. The lack of continuity 
of management can be disastrous. So 
long as the store has experienced 
supervision, it prospers but inevitably 
the new crop of students loses interest. 
From an educational point of view, 
however, the opportunity for students 
to operate a going enterprise is in- 
valuable. 

' The large majority of colleges own 
their own stores. This trend is the 
result of poor private ownership, or 
the mistaken belief on the part of the 
school that the private individual was 
making an exorbitant profit, and of 
the fact that student enterprises fell 
into such difficulty that the school de- 
cided to take over the project. 

Each situation is different and the 
satisfactory conclusion depends on 
many factors. I have attempted to 
call attention to a few important 
points to be considered —RUSSELL 
REYNOLDS, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Association of College Stores. 
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Record Enrollment 
Indicated; Teachers’ 
Colleges Show Gains 

WASHINGTON, D. C—Early re- 
ports from colleges and universities 
indicate an increase in students of ap- 
proximately 10 per cent over that of 
a year ago, bringing the total to ap- 
proximately 2,590,000. 

The proportion of veterans in the 
freshman class in many institutions 


has begun to decline, but the total 


enrollment of veterans is considerably 
above the number who were in col- 
lege throughout the academic year of 
1946-47. 

Enrollment figures for this fall ap- 
pear to bear out the prediction that 
the peak enrollment in colleges and 
universities has not been reached and 
will continue to increase to approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 within the next two 
or three years. The present number 
is a two thirds’ increase over the pre- 
war peak of 1,490,000 and, if pre- 
dictions are correct, the number will 
reach twice the prewar figure. 

Enrollments in teachers’ colleges, 
which did not share last year’s up- 
swing with other types of institutions 
of higher education, are now showing 
an increase larger than are the others. 
The rise is approximately 20 per cent. 


Colleges Should Share in 
Placement of Veterans 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—For the year 
ending June 30, veterans accounted 
for more than half of all male referrals 
through the U. S. Employment Service 
offices. 

College and university placement 
officers can be of real assistance in 
assisting the veterans’ employment 
service in finding suitable positions 
and in selecting veterans for such 
positions, the A.S.ES. asserts. 
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Buildings Still Are 
Major College Problem 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—In spite of 
the assistance of the federal govern- 
ment in providing temporary build- 
ings for colleges and universities, still 
one of the serious needs of most in- 
stitutions is physical facilities. 

According to U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation reports, institutions of higher 
education need 90,000,000 square feet 
of classroom space right now and will 
need 300,000,000 square feet by 1950. 
This is the equivalent of constructing 
an entire metropolitan business dis- 
trict. 

The extent of the assistance pro- 
vided through surplus government 
buildings is indicated in the report of 
the Federal Works Agency's bureau of 
community facilities, released on Sep- 
tember 29. The report states that the 
classrooms, laboratories, cafeterias and 
other structures provided enabled in- 
stitutions to expand capacity by ap- 
proximately 360,000 veteran students. 

A total of 1285 buildings has been 
dismantled, transported and reerected 
on college campuses since beginning 
of the program Aug. 30, 1946 and 
644 buildings have been given schools 
in their original locations. 


Strike Called as Year Opens 


MIDDLEBURY, VT.—Classes went on 
as usual in September, although ad- 
ministrative officials at Middlebury 
College were faced with a strike called 
a few hours before the institution was 
preparing to open its doors for the 
1200 students registered for the com- 
ing year. The strike affected 100 
maintenance, dining room and dormi- 
tory employes who submitted a strike 
ultimatum to Irving K. French, col- 
lege business manager, just two hours 
before the walkout. 


V.A. Announces Three 
New Policies on 
Student Enrollees 


WASHINGTON, D. C—lInstruction 
8-C of the Veterans Administration 
eliminates the necessity of periodic re- 
ports of earned income of veterans as 
a basis of determining the amount of 
subsistence payments under the limi- 
tation of combined subsistence plus 
earned income provided by Public 
Law 679, i.e. $175 a month for vet- 
erans with no dependents and $200 
a month for those with one or more 
dependents. 

Veterans who entered full time 
training in institutions of higher 
learning under the G.I. bill this fall 
will estimate their earnings from pro- 
ductive labor for the full period of 
their enrollment when they register. 
The amount of their subsistence allow- 
ances will be based on these estimates. 
The rate of payment will be author- 
ized for the full enrollment period 
certified to V.A. by the institution and 
will remain unchanged unless subse- 
quent evidence justifies an adjustment. 
V.A. will require no further report of 
earnings except in those cases where 
it is indicated that the veterans’ earned 
income is in excess of their estimates. 

This new policy applies only to vet- 
erans in full time courses in institu- 
tions of higher education, which in- 
clude colleges, universities, profession- 
al or technological schools, teachers 
colleges, normal schools and junior 
colleges. 

For veterans taking part time 
courses in such colleges or full time 
or part time courses in other types of 
schools, the earning reports will be 
required at least once a semester. 

Instruction 7-A, issued on Septem- 
ber 5, states that an eligible veteran 
who desires to enroll in correspond- 
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ence courses only may not be enrolled 
prior to the effective date of the con- 
tract between the institution and V.A. 
covering the specific course, or the 
date on which the veteran files his 
formal or informal application for his 
certificate of eligibility and time en- 
titlement, whichever is the later. 

On September 21, V.A. stated that 
World War II veterans who have in- 
terrupted their training and failed to 
make arrangements to repay subsist- 
ence allowance overpayments may be 
unable to reenter college or on-the-job 
training. Veterans have sixty days 
after notification of overpayment in 
which to arrange refunds of overpay- 
ments resulting from failure on the 
part of the institutions immediately 
to notify the V.A. that the veteran 
has interrupted his education or frem 
delay on the part of the veteran in 
notifying V.A. of increases in his 
earned income which would decrease 
the amount of his subsistence pay- 
ments. 

Some 497,000 out of the 4,000,000 
veterans who have entered training 
have received overpayments that are 
now being repaid at the rate of 
$5,000,000 a month. 

Veterans who are considering grad- 
uate or senior college studies may now 
take the Graduate Records Examina- 
tion at any one of the 450 examina- 
tion testing centers. The examination 
is free to veterans under Public Law 
16; a $5 fee is charged others. 


Villagers Protest N.Y.A. 
Campus Expansion 


New York.—Sharp criticism was 
directed at New York University in 
its action in acquiring land to build a 
proposed law center adjacent to the 
campus. Fifty tenants living in the 
Washington Square area between Mac- 
dougal and Sullivan streets have 
formed a citizens’ committee to con- 
test the attempt to acquire the prop- 
erty in which they are presently 
housed. 

Members of the Greenwich Village 
Association suggest that the university 
confine its expansion to the slum area 
of the village rather than in the direc- 
tion presently contemplated. 

Present unsettled housing conditions 
and high building costs may tempo- 
tarily delay construction of the pro- 
posed law center building, university 
officials indicate. 
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U.M.T. Questionnaires 
Sent to 30,000 

WASHINGTON, D. C—As a result 
of several conferences of representa- 
tives of national organizations fed- 
erated in the American Council on 
Education some 430,000 judgment 
questionnaires regarding universal 
military training have been sent to 
school and college administrators, col- 
lege and university professors, leaders 
in vocational education and to alumni. 

The organizations participating in 


the conferences included the National ° 


Education Association, the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, the American 
Vocational Association, the American 
Association of University Women, the 
American Association of University 
Professors, the American Association 
of Colleges, the National Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges, the Nationa! 
Association of Teachers Colleges and 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. 

The questionnaire asked for the 
judgment of the respondents on the 
recommendations of the President's 
Commission on Universal Training 
and on alternative proposals for mili- 
tary security other than U.M.T. 

The result of the studies of the 
various organizations probably will be 
pooled and a joint statement prepared 
embodying a program of national se- 
curity without the inclusion of uni- 
versal military training. 


Land-Grant Colleges to 
Discuss National Problems 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— National 
problems as they relate to higher edu- 
cation will receive the full attention 
of the American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities at its 
meetings on November 10 to 12 in 
Washington, D. C., Dr. Ralph Dorn 
Hetzel, president, announces. 

In senate meetings and in general 
assembly, officials of these land-grant 
universities will discuss such timely 
topics as universal military training, 
federal aid to higher educaticn, pro- 
posed legislation on the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, veterans’ affairs in 
general, and the proposed Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Thirty-one per cent of the veterans 
enrolled in colleges today are attend- 





ing land-grant institutions while 25 
per cent of all college students are en- 
rolled at land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities. Actions taken by the asso- 
ciation are, therefore, expected to have 
an extensive influence on the rest of 
the nation’s colleges.’ 


Permanent Housing 
Available to Colleges 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Public Regu- 
lation No. 1 of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency describes the disposi- 
tion of permanent war housing ac- 
quired or constructed under the Lan- 
ham Act. 

The regulation reiterates the vet- 
erans’ preference previously promul- 
gated by the Housing Expediter’s of- 
fice. It provides, however, for the 
acquiring of such permanent housing 
either for use on site or for transport- 
ing to another site by “federal agencies, 
local public bodies or educational in- 
stitutions.” It also includes provisions 
for the acquiring of buildings other 
than housing if such buildings are no 
longer essential as a result of the trans- 
fer of the housing units. 

The price to educational institutions 
may include some discount within the 
public interest clause of surplus prop- 
erty disposal. The Public Housing Ad- 
ministration will handle the disposi- 
tion program. Regional offices are lo- 
cated in New York City, Chicago, At- 
ianta, Fort Worth and San Francisco. 


Teachers’ College 
Groups Will Merge 

WASHINGTON, D. C—On October 
1, the National Education Association 
announced that plans had been com- 
pleted for the merging of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges, 
the National Association of Colleges 
and Departments of Education and 
the National Association of Teachers 
Education Institutions in Metropolitan 
Districts. 

The merger will become effective 
next February 1. Several names for 
the new organization are under con- 
sideration, such as the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation and the American Association 
of Colleges of Education. Plans have 
already been made for a ten day con- 
ference next summer of the presidents 
and deans of the 250 institutions that 
will be members of the new associa- 
tion. 
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Census Reports Shows 
That Education 
Raises Earning Power 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A special re- 
port just released by the Bureau of 
the Census gives a telling blow to 
those few who still think that “educa- 
tion doesn’t pay.” 

The report, “Educational Attain- 
ment by Wage or Salary Income, 
1940,” is based on data of the last 
census and compares incomes and the 
highest grade of school attended for 
a representative sampling of native 
white and Negro males. 

Native whites 25 to 64 years of 
age who reported that they had had 
no formal schooling received an aver- 
age annual income of only $473 in 
1939. Those who had completed 
elementary school had an average 
income of $1104; those who finished 
high school, $1454, and those with 
four or more years of college, $2046. 


For the younger age group, 25 to 
29 years of age, the equivalent incomes 
were $407 with no formal schooling; 
$820 with completion of elementary 
school; $1176 with a high school edu- 
cation, and $1567 for college graduates. 

Negroes received significantly less 
at each level of education completed 


than did native whites. For example, 
Negroes 25 to 29 years of age with no 
formal schooling received an average 
annual income of only $316 in 1939 
and college graduates $882, or a little 
more than half as much as native 
whites of same age and educational 
status. 

The report states that “the separa- 
tion into white and Negro categories 
is not a discriminatory procedure in 
this survey. On the contrary, it serves 
as an effective indication that the 
Negro with equal qualifications is still 
far from obtaining economic equality. 
That this fact cannot be ascribed to 
lower intellectual standing has been 
demonstrated in a number of scientific 
tests.” 


The Office of Education, in com- 
menting on the report, cautions against 
the assumption that education alone 
is a factor in increasing earning pow- 
er. It also demonstrates that “the 
economic background into which a 
person is born influences his earning 
power. Education on a broader and 
more democratic basis according to 
ability and merit will lessen the now 
severe differences in eatning power 
and be of direct benefit to the individ- 


ual and the nation.” 


“Greatest Fund Raising Era in History,” Survey Shows 


New YorK.— The biggest fund 
raising campaigns in the history of 
higher education are being conducted 
by American colleges and universities, 
according to a survey recently com- 
pleted by Benjamin Fine, education 
editor of the New York Times. A 
total of more than $1,200,000,000 is 
being sought, double the amount ever 
solicited before. 


Goal set for fund raising campaign now in 
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Buildings and equipment..............+.+. $48,442,534 
55,879,769 27.8 
36,181,146 18.0 
43,216,368 21.5 
17,286,547 8.6 
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The survey covers 400 liberal arts 
colleges and shows that not only is a 
greater amount than ever being raised 
but that it is being obtained with con- 
siderably less effort than was the case 
im previous years. 

Of the amount being raised, $385,- 
000,000 is allocated for buildings and 
equipment, which head the list of 
needs. Next are faculty salaries with 


FUND RAISING ACTIVITIES 


Private Private 
Women's Colleges Men's Colleges 
$201,006,364 $835,988,340 
63,483,387 212,866,879 


Allocation of Funds Anticipated 
24.1% $195,621,271 23.4% 
242,436,619 29.0 
176,393,540 21.1 
59,355,172 7.1 
41,799,417 5.0 
120,382,321 14.4 
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$309,000,000 earmarked for that pur- 
pose; another $214,000,000 is to be 
placed in general endowment funds, 
For scholarships a sum of $121,000,- 
000 is being raised, and an additional 
$200,000,000 is being allocated for 
miscellaneous purposes. 


The greatest amount of money 
sought is by the private men’s and 
coeducational institutions, with church 
related colleges included in this group. 
Such institutions are soliciting more 
than $836,000,000. Private women’s 
colleges are seeking the sum of $201,- 
000,000. 

A new trend is being noted in that 
public colleges and universities are 
now approaching the general public 
for funds. These institutions, accord- 
ing to the Times survey, are request- 
ing $123,000,000 through private 
campaigns and an additional $76,000,- 
000 through state appropriations. 

Private colleges report that they 
will devote the largest percentage of 
their funds to faculty salaries. Private 
men’s colleges will devote 29 per cent 
of their funds to this purpose and the 
women’s colleges, 28 per cent. Build- 
ings and equipment rate next in prior- 
ity in both groups, 24 per cent in 
women’s colleges and 23 per cent in 
men's colleges. 

In the case of public colleges and 
universities, however, 71 per cent of 
the funds will go into buildings and 
equipment and only 5 per cent for 
teachers’ salaries. 

“This is understandable,” the Times’ 
education editor states, “as the salaries 
of faculty and other operating ex- 
penses are appropriated by state legis- 
latures while the building program is 
frequently placed in the category of a 
‘memorial’ campaign.” 

The Times statistical summary, as 
made by Benjamin Fine, follows. 


All Colleg2s 


Public Colleges (Total) 


$198,988,665 $1,235,983,369 
96,567,728 352,761,913 
$141,679,929 71.2% $385,743,734 
10,944,377 5.5 309,260,765 
1,591,909 8 214,166,594 
18,605,946 9.3 121,077 486 

. 8954490 4.5 68,040,454 
17,312,014 8.7 137,694,335 
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Slow Progress in 
Segregated Colleges 
for Negroes 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Provision of 
higher and professional educational 
opportunities for Negroes by the sev- 
eral states is relatively little, if any, 
better than 15 years ago, the Journal 
of Negro Education's 1947 yearbook 
number points out. 

Some increased but still inadequate 
provisions have been made and a little 
graduate work of limited quantity and 

. highly questionable quality has been 
started. Three times as many under- 
graduate curriculums are offered in the 
average state college or university for 
white students as are offered in the 
corresponding Negro institution. 

Graduate work is offered in eight 
Negro state colleges in seven states; 
these give work leading to the mas- 
ter's degree only. No Negro institu- 
tion of higher education offers work 
leading to the doctor's degree. 

The report covers the 17 states that 
maintain segregated schools and the 
District of Columbia. 

The report discloses that profes- 
sional education in state institutions 
was available for white students as 
follows: dentistry, 4 states; law, 16; 
medicine, 15; pharmacy, 14; social 
work, 9; library science, 11. For 
Negroes no state-supported institution 
in any of these states provides oppor- 
tunity for medicine, dentistry or phar- 
macy; only 4 institutions offer law; 
1, library science. 

In 1944, an amount equal to $2.43 
for each person in the white popula- 
tion in these states was expended for 
higher institutions for whites as con- 
trasted with 56 cents for each Negro. 
In 1930, the corresponding amounts 
were $1.39 for whites and 33 cents 
for Negroes. Thus, the difference in 
favor of the white institutions has 
increased by 13 per cent, instead of 
being decreased. 


Thinks War Department 
Overplays U.M.T. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—The house 
committee on expenditures in the 
executive departments has issued 
House Report No. 1073 on its “In- 
vestigation of Participation of Federal 
Officials of the War Department in 
Publicity and Propaganda, as It Re- 
lates to Universal Military Training.” 
The report summarizes testimony 
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College Investments’ Return Exceeds Underwriters’ 


New YorK.—Colleges are receiv- 
ing a considerably higher return on 
their investment funds today than are 
insurance companies, according to a 
survey recently released by Scudder, 
Stevens & Clark, New York invest- 
ment counsel. The survey covered 
funds aggregating $1,300,000,000, 
which is about 77 per cent of the 
total of all colleges and universities. 

The return on endowment funds of 
American universities and colleges, 
free from the legal restrictions im- 
posed on life insurance companies and 
mutual savings banks, is more than a 
third greater than the return received 
by insurance companies. The rate of 
return to colleges and universities at 
book value declined from 5 per cent 
in 1931 to 4 per cent in 1946, while 
the average rate earned by life insur- 
ance companies and mutual savings 
banks declined from about 5 per cent 
to 2.93 per cent. 

The significance of the comparison 
is that college and university endow- 
ment funds are not restricted and 
seldom have to provide for quick con- 
vertibility into cash, the report says. 
The study revealed that universities 
and colleges held more than half of 
their funds in the securities of Amer- 
ican corporations, while life insurance 


companies had less than one fourth of 
their funds so invested and savings 
banks only one sixteenth. Common 
stock holdings of colleges showed an 
excess of market value above book 
value of $115,000,000 in 1946, or 
about 35 per cent. 

The survey covered a 15 year period 
since 1931 and showed that the three- 
fold increase in common stocks was 
largely in the shares of industrial com- 
panies, while the proportion held in 
railroad stocks was cut almost in half. 
Utility and industrial risk bonds were 
sharply reduced, but holdings of rail 
risk bonds moderately increased. Real 
estate mortgage proportions declined 
by 66 per cent. 

Among high grade securities, rail 
and industrial bonds were all but 
eliminated and utility bonds sharply 
reduced. Government bond holdings 
increased from 2.5 per cent to 27 per 
cent. The distribution of investments 
in 1946 was 37 per cent in high grade 
senior securities; 19 per cent in me- 
dium grade and second grade bonds 
and preferred stocks; 30 per cent in 
common stocks, and 1314 per cent in 
real estate mortgages, real estate and 
miscellaneous assets. At market value, 
common stock holdings averaged 3514 
per cent of the whole. 


of witnesses and cites specific state- 
ments such as the following, prepared 
by the War Department for veterans’ 
radio panels: “The opposition to uni- 
versal military training is generally 
not based on fact but rather on such 
generalities as democracy, morals, ag- 
gression, education and _pacificism. 
The chief opponents are parents, 
church groups, educators, subversive 
groups and a large section of the pub- 
lic that does not think.” 

The committee concludes by report- 
ing “its firm conclusion that, on the 
basis of the evidence at hand, the War 
Department, its personnel and civilian 
employes have gone beyond the limits 
of their proper duty of providing fac- 
tual information to the people and the 
Congress and have engaged in propa- 
ganda supported by taxpayers’ money 
to influence legislation now pending 
before the Congress.” 


W.A.A. Extends List 
for Discount to Colleges 


WASHINGTON, D. C—More than 
200 additions have been made to the 
list of items available through the 
W.A.A. at 95 per cent discount to 
educational and health institutions, 
according to a September amendment 
to Order 7, Regulation 14. 

The list includes-a wide variety of 
items from ink and pencils to buses 
and air purification equipment. The 
articles include certain types of con- 
struction materials and equipment, 
such as elevators, fans and blowers; 
hospital beds, folding cots and double- 
decker bunk beds; laboratory equip- 
ment of many types, including chemi- 
cals, generators, hygrometers and 
wattmeters. 

Copies of the complete list may be 
obtained from W.A.A. regional offices. 
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Eleanor C. Duncan has been named 
business manager of Wilson College, 


Miss Duncan and Mr. Fogelsanger 


Chambersburg, Pa.; Conrad E. Fogel. 
sanger is Wilson's new controller. 


Dr. Howard Dunbar, assistant pro- 
fessor of English at New York Uni- 
versity, has been named director of 
admissions at the university's Wash- 
ington Square College of Arts and 
Sciences. 


Robert L. I ‘caid has been named 
president of ..ucoln Memorial Uni- 


versity, Harrogate, Tenn., to succeed 
Dr. Stewart W. McClelland, resigned. 
For the past few years Dr. Kincaid 
has served as executive vice president 
of the university. 


Dr. J. Hillis Miller, associate com- 
missioner of education for the New 
York State Department of Education, 
has been named president of the Uni- 
versity of Florida to succeed Dr. John 
J. Tigert, who has held the post since 
1928. Dr. Miller's appointment be- 
came effective October 1. Dr. Miller 
was president of Keuka College from 
1935 until 1941 when he joined the 
staff of the New York State Depart- 


ment of Education. 


William Durbin, director of public 
relations at St. Louis University, has 
resigned to accept a position with Ivy 
Lee and T. J. Ross Associates in New 
York City. Mr. Durbin is relinquish- 
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Associations of College and 
University Business Officers 


Central. Association 


President: T. E. Blackwell, Washington 
University; secretary-treasurer: L. R. Lun- 
den, University of Minnesota. 


Eastern Association 


President: R. C. Magrath, University of 
New Hampshire; secretary-treasurer: Board- 
man Bump, Mount Holyoke College. 

Convention: Nov. 30-Dec. 2, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. 


Southern Association 


President: George R. Kavanaugh, Berea 
College; secretary-treasurer: Gerald D. 
Henderson, Vanderbilt University. 


Western Association 


President: William Norton, University of 
California; secretary-treasurer: William 
Brand, Stanford University. 


Schools for Negroes 


President: V. D. Johnston, Howard Uni- 
versity; secretary: L. H. Foster Jr., Tuske- 
gee Institute. 


Educational Buyers Association 


President: Gerald D. Henderson, Vander- 
bilt University; executive secretary: Bert C. 
Ahrens, 45 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 

Regional Meetings: Oct. 17, Southern 
California, Pasadena, K. A. Jacobson, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, chairman. 
Oct. 22-24, New England group, Boston, 
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J. S. Hemphill, chairman. Oct. 24, Texas 
group, Austin, Mrs. M. K. Doss, chairman. 
Oct. 27, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri 
group, Kansas City, Mo., John Jenkins, 
chairman. Nov. 14, 15, North and South 
Carolina group, Chapel Hill, N. C., J. A, 
Branch, chairman. 


Association of Superintendents of 
Buildings and Grounds of 
Universities and Colleges 


President: Paul H. Elleman, Ohio State 


University; secretary-treasurer: A. F. Gal- 
listel, University of Wisconsin. 
Convention: May 1948, - University of 


Minnesota. 


Association of College Unions 


President: Douglas O. Woodruff, Univer- 
sity of Utah; secretary-treasurer: Edgar A. 
Whiting, Cornell University; editor: Porter 
Butts, University of Wisconsin. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 


President: Horace Renegar, Tulane Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: Max E. Han- 
num, Franklin and Marshall College. 

Convention: June 23-27, Denver, E. D 
Whittlesey, University of Denver, convention 
secretary. 


National Association of College 
Stores 


President: A. W. Littlefield, Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., New York, N. Y.; executive sec- 
retary: Russell Reynolds, 189 West Madison 
Street, Chicago. 

Convention: April 19-21, 


Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City. 





ing a vice presidency of the American 
College Public Relations Association 
because of the change. 


Paul A. Hartley, personnel director 
of Indiana University, has been ap. 
pointed associate director of non- 
academic personnel of the University 
of Illinois, Donald E. Dickason an- 
nounces. Mr. Hartley will be in charge 
of nonacademic personnel at the Chi- 
cago professional colleges and the 
Navy Pier division of the University 
of Illinois. 


Harry T. Fultz has been named di- 
rector of International House at the 
University of Chicago. He succeeds 
Charles A. Rovetta, who recently re- 
signed as director, to become dean of 
students in the university's school of 
business. Mr. Fultz just returned to 
the United States after four years in 
Europe with the State Department 
and other U. S. agencies. 


James L. McCaskill, assistant direc- 
tor of the legislative and federal rela- 
tions division of the National Educa- 
tion Association, has been appointed 
director of public relations at Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. 


Dr. William E. 
Wickenden, third 
president of Case 
Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cleveland, 
died recently of a 
heart attack at his 
summer home in 
Jaffrey, N. H. Dr. 
Wickenden had been president of 
Case since 1929, and his death oc- 
curred on the day when his retirement 
was to have taken place. A week be- 
fore his death, Dr. Wickenden had 
accepted a post as a representative for 
engineering on the United States 
Commission to UNESCO. 


Marion Smith, Acianta attorney and 
chairman of the board of regents of 
the University System of Georgia, 
died September 10 at the age of 63. 
He had long been a foe of the late 
Gov. Eugene Talmadge in regard to 
educational policies in Georgia. 


James T. Fairchild, former college 
administrator, died in Bethlehem, Pa., 
at the age of 85. At one time he had 
been treasurer of Fisk University and 
of the Oberlin Kindergarten School 
before it was incorporated in Oberlin 
College. 
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This card is detachable and is pro- 
vided for your convenience in ob- 
taining information on all items 
advertised in this issue or described 
in the “What's New” Section. See 





Information on the materials, equipment and supplies with which an 
institution is built, operated and maintained and which are used in its 
various departments is of vital interest to those charged with the business 
operation. College and University Business recognizes the importance of this 
information and believes it has rendered a real service by grouping manufac- 
turers’ announcements and new product descriptions into a separate part of the 
magazine. We believe this is an infinitely better plan than to mix such infor- 
mation through the editorial pages where it becomes obscure and confusing. 

You will find manufacturers’ advertisements from pages 41-68. Pages 
66-67 contain descriptions of new products and items of interest. Further 
details on any product advertised or described may be obtained with- 
out obligation and with a minimum of effort by use of the postcard below. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS ON FOLLOWING PAGE 
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Students Today — 


Chemists Tomorrow... 
Vy 





PREPARE 


them for Industry with Be 


purity préducts of | \ one mie 


In preparing your students for the in- 
dustrial world of tomorrow, why not 
train them with B&A Reagents . . . the 
reagents used extensively by industry ? 

In every kind of laboratory every- 
where—steel, textiles, petroleum, rub- 
ber, paper, plastics, glass, etc.—the 
B&A “Standard of Purity” on reagents 
has become an accepted standard of 
industrial chemists. In both research 


and process control operations, these. 


REAGENTS 






STANDARD 


FINE CHEMICALS 
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advantage of -practical laboratory 


.. teach them to know and 
rely on B&A Reagents—the reagents 
they will meet most often in industry. 


training . 


The 200-page book of B&A products 
contains extensive data on the 1,000 
reagent and other high purity chemi- 
cals under the B&A label. We shall be 
glad to send you and your Purchasing 
Department copies on request. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


St. Louis* * San Francisco* * Seattle © 


BAKER & ADAMSON DIVISION 


or Sales and Technical Service. O 
PURITY Buffalo* «+ Charilore* « icago* and* 


es: - ggg fe Adanta * Baltimore * Birmingham* ¢ pl ° 
Los Angeles* * Minneapolis * New York* « Philadel 


ver* e Detroic* e« Kanses Cig 


ia* © Pictsburgh* « Portland (0 (Ore) ° Providence 


atchee ( -) * Yakima (Wash.). 


In Wisconsin : General Chemical Wisconsin ‘Geaendied, Milwaukee, Wis. 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Toronto* * Vaacouver® 
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CHEMICAL 


PURITY SINCE 1882 


© Complete seocks carsied hese, 
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When Fire Strikes — 





Student records of a leading mid-west university 
are protected 24 hours a day by the scientifically 
insulated Safe-Ledger Trays shown above. 


are YOUR vital records safe? 


Would your valuable records go up in smoke if fire 
struck your school today? Could you continue operating 


effectively if they were destroyed? 


Your irreplaceable student histories, business records. 


The insulation that defies fire 





The Remington Rand Safe-File looks like a file and is used like 
one, but it is designed to protect your records in letter, legal or 
card sizes, and is available in 2, 3, and 4 drawer models. 


Underneath the attractive exterior is a one-piece monolith of 
highly resistant insulating material, as shown by the photo- 
graph. It’s certified to protect paper contents for one hour from 
raging fire reaching 1700 degrees Fahrenheit. 
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contracts, and alumni cards can be completely safe from 
the destructive ravages of fire 24 hours a day with 


Remington Rand insulated equipment. 


Remington Rand's insulated Safe-Files, Safe-Ledger 
Trays, Safe-Cabinets and Safe-Kardex give you the 
utmost in operating convenience plus certified protection 


against fire and other hazards. 


Remember, buildings and equipment can be replaced, 
but you cannot restore most research and historical data, 


administrative and student records. 


Don't rely on uninsulated files or old-style safes to guard 
your records from fire. Let our insulated equipment 


give you certified protection 24 hours a day. 


For full details, phone your nearest Remington Rand 
Office, or write to Systems Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Reningion Rend 


IN RECORD PROTECTION 


rHE FIRST } 
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HE wear and tear of stripping the wax from this floor 
Jers two or three weeks . . . then laying a new coat 

had eaten into the surface, caused unsightly color 
“bleeding”. 

A Legge floor expert was called in as a last resort. He re- 
stored a new look to the floor... . instituted a Non-Slip polish- 
ing routine which gave a finish that has not needed complete 
stripping for eight years! Savings: $2000 to replace the 
floor, plus the cost of frequent stripping and refinishing. 


SMOOTH AS GLASS . . . BUT NO SLIPS OR FALLS 


Wherever appearance is at a premium . in leading 
institutions, 
offices and build- 
ings...the Legge 
System of Non- 
Slip Floor Main- 
tenance has 
proved it pro- 
vides well-kept 
floors, yet saves 
maintenance 
dollars and pro- 
longs floor life. 
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a $2,000 floor 
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And Legge-kept floors are positive anti-slip protec- 
tion . . . are recommended by casualty insurance com- 
panies have approval of leading laboratories... 
are 95% effective in stopping slips and falls from 
slick floors. 


TAILORED TO YOUR NEEDS 


You get a custom-built solution of your floor problems 
from the Legge man. He prescribes the treatment, super- 
vises the work, inspects the results, And with this service 
your floor maintenance takes 25% less materials and 


half the work. 


TRIM FLOOR EXPENSES EVERY WAY 


You save day by day the Legge way. Over | 
the years, too. And it eliminates accidents 

. slashes compensation, liability and 
insurance costs. Find out how in our free 
booklet, ‘““Mr. Higby Learned About 
Floor Safety the Hard Way”. It’s yours 
without obligation. Just clip the coupon 
to your letterhead and mail. 





— me NIE Ie ~" 
WALTER G. LEGGE CO., INC. 

11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. l 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. | 
Gentlemen: | 
Please send me your free book, “Mr. 
Higby Learned About Floor Safety the i 
Hard Way.” 


Signed 
Title 
Type of Floor 
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In order to meet various requirements of space and 
service, Heinz offers the choice of three different 
soup kitchen models. For complete information about 
size, capacity, cost and installation, ask your Heinz 
Man or write H. J. Heinz Company, Hotel and 
Restaurant Division, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 











2-MINUTE INDIVIDUAL SERVICE 
FOR TEN KINDS OF DELICIOUS HEINZ SOUPS 


OME-TASTING Heinz Soups in individual tins are 

fully prepared .. . ready to heat and serve . . . just 

as they come from Heinz own spotless kitchens. There’s 
no diluting—no slow simmering or stirring. 


Any of the ten kinds of Heinz Soups can be served 
piping hot in two minutes from the famous Heinz 
Electric Soup Kitchen—every bowl fresh, every bowl 
uniform in delicious flavor and fine quality. 


This flexible Soup Kitchen provides quick service at 





HEINZ ¢ SOUPS 


all hours, with no fuss or bother—no waste from left- 
overs. Compact and space-saving, it is ideal for the snack 
bars maintained in many colleges and universities, or 
it can be used in main kitchens and not interfere with 
the other cooking routine. 


Here’s a soup service that combines such outstanding 
advantages as real, appetizing homemade flavor, labor- 
saving convenience, accurate control of costs and stocks, 
thrift and economy, split-second speed and variety that 
includes all of America’s favorite kinds of soup. 
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TEST QUAKER OATS ON 
1 YOUR STEAM TABLE 


I the choice flakes will stay plump and full-bodied. This 
is because ali Quaker Oats are made from fine, firm, 
plump oats. Only the choice 30% of every bushel is 
good enough to be Quaker Oats. 





TEST QUAKER OATS ON 
3 THOSE YOU SERVE IT TO 


3 Folks who know their oatmeal prefer the delicate, 
nut-like flavor of Quaker Oats and its firm, flaky texture. 


In @ recent nation-wide poll Quaker Oats was voted 
“best-tasting of all.” 
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MAKE THESE 3 TESTS WHEN YOU BUY OATMEAL 


You'll find Quaker Oats a better buy on all three counts! 


TEST QUAKER OATS AS 
A MEAT-EXTENDER 








2 Here again the plump, choice Quaker Oats flakes 
give you better texture. They hold in the meat juices. This 
keeps meat loaves and hamburgers juicier, better fla- 
vored, prevents costly meat shrinkage. 






Actually, Quaker Oats won more votes than 
any other cereal, hot or cold! 


Make these three easy tests and we believe you will 
agree that it pays to buy this more delicious oatmeal 
that stays firm and flaky wherever you use it, and 
assures you of absolute cleanliness. _ 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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DURABILITY + TRACTION + ELASTICITY +» TOUGHNESS 


%FLOOR 


“MAKES” THE SCORE 
PYRA-SEAL 
“MAKES” THE FLOOR 


Speedy, sure-footed play demands 
the assistance of a safe, slip-resistant 
floor . . . a floor that encourages 
lightning fast stops and starts... in 
other words, a PYRA-SEAL treated 


floor. 


PYRA-SEAL makes gymnasium 
floors look better and wear longer. 
It seals the pores in the wood and 
ties the surface fibres into an inte- 
gral whole—dries to a smooth, hard, 
lustrous, yet slip-resistant finish, 
that does not chip, crack or peel. Re- 
sists acids, alkalis, alcohol, ink. etc. 
Outwears ordinary finishes many 
times over. Don’t take chances. 
PYRA-SEAL will give you safety... 
floor beauty . . 
maintenance. Write for catalog. 


VSSTAL - 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 


. plus economical 











COMPARISON 
PROVES 





No. 68-264 
Master Keyed 


. a& 
NATIONAL LOCK IS THE FINEST 


. +» yet costs no more! 


Yes, we agree, that seeing is believing! If you 
want a Combination Locker Lock that is sturdily 
built outside and in, attractively finished —and one 
that will long withstand normal school abuses, yet 
give a dependable protective service, NATIONAL 
LOCK should be your choice. See for yourself — 
by placing a NATIONAL Combination Lock 
alongside any other make. We leave the decision 
up to you. Remember in spite of NATIONAL’S 
extra quality, added weight and modern appear- 
ance, they cost no more than ordinary combina- 
tion locks. 


Compare these LONG LIFE FEATURES 


@ Extra heavy double weight steel case con- 
struction. 


@ Heavy, smooth operating, attractively fin- 
ished dial. 


@ Full 5/16” diameter heavy steel shackle. 


@ Rugged construction—stainless steel case. 


Write us today on your letter- 
bead with your title and ask 
for a sample. Then compare 
and judge for yourself. 
x*x 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


Lock Division 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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For a “sky” of easy-eye light 
try THE WAKEFIELD STAR! 


Combines the advantages of 
fluorescent and luminous indi- 
rect light. Pretested to give ex- 
tra assurance of good lighting 
service. Plaskon reflector shield 
slides out like a drawer for easy 
a cleaning. The ideal unit for 
: 





Over-ALL lighting in many 
a college classroom, peurnee 
hall, library and drafting room: 


NEW WAKEFIELD STAR 


Design 
Patent Pending 


f ) as 
Over-AlLL... 
in lighting 


in sturdy construction 
in ease of maintenance 

















THE GENERAL 
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Here’s a brand new idea for clossrooms.. . 


Lighting like that from Nature’s sky — diffused, comfortable, 
evenly distributed... Wakefield Over-ALL Lighting: It’s pleasing 
to students and better for their work. It helps reduce eyestrain 
and increase attentiveness...makes learning and teaching easier. 


We believe you will find that Over-ALL Lighting offers ad- 
vantages over all other systems . . . for lighting efficiency, for 
comfort, and for effective modernization. Because Wakefield 
Over-ALL Lighting is based on seeing results! 


Ask your local Wakefield representative or the lighting 
engineer of your electric power company to tell you about 
Over-ALL Lighting. Or write for new catalog No. 46. The 
F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 


WAKEFIELD 
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OFFICE, SCHOOL AND DRAFTING ROOM 
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THE GRENADIER 
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The Tragedy of Youth Hearing Defects 


increase Chances 
of Failure 300% 








Research shows that children with most of the instruction is oral. 
impaired hearing are three times more ‘Too often the hard of hearing are judged 


Audiometer Features 





















likely to repeat grades than those 4s mentally retarded or behavior cases. 
who hear normally. A modern ADC Audiometer detects Precision hearing tests are easy with 
Good hearing is essential because hearing deficiencies early . .. permits a modern ABE Audiometer because it; 
learning is absorbed mainly through the prompt corrective care or classroom @ Makes Actual Speech Loss Tests. 
eye and ear. This is_ reseating. Scientific audiometer tests © Hes Uniform Zero Reference Level. 
. especially true in the eliminate needless ‘‘failures’’ and reduce @ Shifts Test-Tone Quickly from Ear to Ear. 
' ial lower grades where’ educational costs. @ Permits Instant Automatic Tuning. 
@ Fixes Threshold of Hearing Easily. 
@ Patient Hears Test-Tones Comfortably. 
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2833 13TH AVE. SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS 7, MINN 
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Audio Develoes the Finest — 
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SIMPLIFY 


Your Planning Problems 


Hamilton offers a creative planning service for 
practical advice on your individual laboratory 1. 
installation problems, and modern, functional 
equipment to fit your specifications. Let us 
make your planning problems easy. Write 
Department CUB-9-47 for complete information. 





Equipment by Hamilton 
Northwestern Technological Institute 
Chicago, Ill 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


TWO RIVERS . WISCONSIN 
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PACKAGED 
PROVISIONS 





POULTRY | PORK 


A COMPLETE LINE OF SATISFYING, LABOR-SAVING, LOW-COST ITEMS 
IDEALLY SUITED FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

















ESS 





Looking for meat entrees for your menus that are 
LOW in cost and at the same time, tender, tasty 
—satisfying: 

Interested in procuring meat items that add 
VARIETY to your menu and SAVE BOTH TIME 
AND LABOR? 

We can supply them. In fact we already do, 
to schools and colleges throughout the nation. 
Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE enables you to 
achieve absolute FOOD COST CONTROL because 
it makes a specialty of filling orders fo your exact 


specifications. It assures UNIFORMITY of quality 
and weight averages. Our superior trim means 
PLUS VALUE on every purchase. 

We shall be glad to work with you on your 
food buying problems and to have an expe- 
rienced representative call. 

Write today for our PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
booklet; illustrated Market Guide and Price List; 
also Meat Charts. Sent free on request. Address 
inquiry today to our SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
department. 





PFAELZER BROTHERS cco, 





THE HOUSE OF PERSONALIZED SERVICE eee 
mnecar Finest Meats ard Pritt VVPiledy 
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DPULRRRRERLERRREEREREERERBELLEULES 


PERERA RRARRSRARARA! 


MODEL 92 


. 
Simple your seeretary or office boy can operate it. No special training required. 


Versatile letters, post cards, forms, folders . . . variety of shapes, sizes, colors . . . at 
] 


ower cost for long or short runs. 


Fast- always ready for use. Little preparation time. No extensive daily “clean- 
up” needed. 


Electrically driven or hand-operated models. Complete line now avail- 
able. Call the Mimeograph distributor in your city for a demonstration. 


The Mimeograph brand duplicator 


IS MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 


®1@MT 1047, 4. 8. OLCK COMPANY 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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Wood .... Unmatched 





for Ease in Keeping Clean! 


Wood is characterized by enduring 
strength, functional adaptability, and 
comparative lightness. In these qual- 
ities alone, we find in wood a su- 
perior material for Carrom furniture. 


However, Carrom Wood Furniture 
offers much more . . . in qualities 
essential to good institutional service. 
Its smooth finish, which penetrates 
deeply into the pores of the wood, is 
easy to clean and keep clean. Super- 
ior craftsmanship and basically sim- 
ple, clean-cut design combine to 
eliminate cracks, crannies and crev- 
ices which otherwise collect dust and 
dirt. All joints are smoothly and 
permanently fitted . . . for good 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, INC 


construction, good appearance and 
good housekeeping. 


Still more is yours in Carrom-built 
furniture. Here is a product made 
exclusively for institutional use. By 
the extra care employed in selecting 
and seasoning hardwoods, forming 
posts, legs, bed stretchers and other 
vital parts from solid stock and fit- 
ting joints securely, Carrom gives 
you institutional furniture unmatched 
for serviceability. 


Carrom Fine Wood Furniture, 
made by craftsmen who “build for 
the decades,"’ will meet your every 
requirement. 


* LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 


LONG LASTING FINISH 


Carrom Wood Furniture receives 
a hard, tough finish that pene- 
trates into the pores of the 
wood, becoming a part of the 
wood itself. It will not chip off 
nor flake on impact with other 
objects and even a relatively 
deep scratch can be repaired 
and effaced. The original beauty 
of Wood is emphasized and re- 
tained to the highest degree. 


WOOD FURNITURE FOR 
DORMITORY SERVICE 
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QUALITY 
from the ground up 











STEEL 
FOLDING 
CHAIRS 





Don’t risk vandalism and theft. Unexpected 
replacements or costly repairs can wreck 
budgets. Equipment losses 
may disrupt teaching 
schedules. 

Protect school and stu- 
dent property with tough, 
dependable Dudley Locks. 
They're rugged, built to 
take abuse, resist picking 
and tampering. Only Dud- 
ley Locks are completely 
rustproof, inside and out. 


Low quantity prices make school- 
wide protection practical. Master 





For over two decades Clarin 
has been making fine steel 
folding chairs with accent 


on sturdiness, comfort, com- 


re 


pactness, ease and quietness 
in opening and folding. 
Every chair is sold with our ) 


unqualiied TEN-YEAR 





: : Rotating dial com- GUARANTEE. 
Chart permits quick opening by bination padlock. 
an authorized person. Sturdy rustproof 
Write for the complete story of a — Write 





Dudley protection. 








CLARIN MFG. CO. 


4650 W. Harrison St. 
CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


_ | Peeve are more(steel folding chairs| | 
| in institutional ‘service than any other make | 


INO MORE KEY TROUBLE 
| 
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No. 2317-W 























570 W. Monroe St.. Dept. 1022, Chicago 6, IIlinois 
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HERE is no more beautiful tribute to 


: loved ones than the music of a 







tower carillon. And there is no more 
beautiful carillon... for clarity of tone 

. for excellence of operation, than 
Maas Genuine Cathedral Chimes. Maas 


dealers everywhere are eager to show 













you how Maas Chimes can be installed 
to your best advantage. Write for de- 


scriptive literature 


l TelKee is a tried 
and preven Visi- 

ble Key-Filing— Key- 

FINDING System. 


Whether there are 
a few keys or 


| thousands of keys — 


TelKee is simple and 
effective. 


It is the perfect 
system for know- 


| ing your keys—know- 


ing where they are 
when you want to 


| use them. 





TELKEE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Visible Key Control 


SYSTEM 
is the Answer! 


Write for Circular. 


P. O. MOORE, INC. 


298 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 








TelKee retains a 

Reserve - Pattern 
key — never loaned. 
Tells you to whom 
other keys have been 
loaned. 


Your keys are 

identified a by 
the special TelKee 
Cross Index—Positive 
Control. 


New instruction 

booklet based on 
14 years’ experience 
makes it easy to set 
up and operate. 
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Only Sloan 


can sup lees: 






92.5% OF ALL HOSPITALS* ARE 
SLOAN EQUIPPED— 





61.3% OF ALL HOSPITALS ARE 
EXCLUSIVELY SLOAN! 








| 
| 
QUIET ZONE 
HOSPITAL 
There are several reasons for Sloan’s pre- 
eminence. For one thing, maintenance 
costs are reported as low as “% of 1c per 
| valve per year. Then, too, Sloan Flush 
| Valves save water; they protect public 


i SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 


health by preventing back syphonage; 
they can now be whisper quiet; they have 
unlimited life—yet cost no more. That is 
why more Sloan Flush Valves are sold 


than all other makes combined. 


4300 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


* Hospitals of 100 beds or more. 
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No doubt our friend here is out to get more for 
her money ... most of us are that way. And 
when it comes to a floor treatment, the one that 
lasts the longest . . . the one providing the hard- 
est finish . . . is naturally the biggest bargain in 
the long run. 

That’s the reason so many maintenance men 
are turning to non-slippery Car-Na-Lac and 
Continental “18’’. These high quality floor 
treatments, built to wear longer, provide an 
‘extra hard, non-tacky finish that resists grind- 
ing-in of dirt and grime .. . floors stay clean up 










TI 


we 





ae 





to 30% longer. 


Tracking-off is reduced to a 


minimum, also. When correctly applied, Car- 
Na-Lac and Continental “18’’ adhere as though 


“‘welded”’ to the floor... 


thus longer wearing 


with savings resulting from fewer applications. 


Why get 


“stuck’’ with inferior floor treat- 


ments? Try Car-Na-Lac or Continental “18” 
. you'll be striking a “hard’’ bargain, too! 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
1645 E. National Ave. Brazil, Indiera 
Specialists in Heavy Duty Floor Treatments 


-NA-LAC 


Both Car-Na-Lac 
and Continental 
“18” are approved 
by the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association 
for rubber floors. 


ENTAL" 
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Acts like a lacquer made of wax. Appl 

with the usual wax applicator. loin 

as it dries, resulting in a uniform, pre A 
lacquer-like gloss. Self-polishin ... dries 
in 15 to 20 minutes. Car-Na-Lac floor treat- 
ment has at least twice the wearing qualities 
of ordinary water waxes and is waterproof, 
non-slippery. Adapted for all floors except 
unsealed “raw’’ wood. Meets Proposed Fed- 
eral Specifications for Item 9, Type I. 


The same as C ar- Na-Lac except that it con- 
tains about 38% more solids. Heavier soli 
content gives a higher gloss and reduces 
number of applications. Covering capacity 
averages the same as Car-Na-Lac, but one 
coat does the work of two. Recommended 
by a leading national casualty insurance 
company for safety. Meets U. S. Treasury 
Specifications for ‘Finish Material” (and 
Proposed Federal Specifications for Item 9, 
Type Il). 
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How Foamglas Insulation is Differen 


AND WHY IT IS BETTER 


Foamglas is the only material of its 
PC kind. It is not a fiber, not a wool, not 
a board or a batt. It is literally a foam of 
glass, solidified into big, light-weight blocks. 

Its unique cellular structure gives Foam- 
glas excellent insulating properties. And 
since it is glass, it is impervious to many 
elements that usually damage or destroy 
other insulating materials. 

When installed according to our specifi- 
cations for recommended applications, PC 
Foamglas retains its original insulating efh- 
ciency permanently. 

PC Foamglas has proved its ability to 
help maintain temperature levels, to mini- 
mize condensation, in structures of all kinds, 
without repairs or replacement due to fail- 
ure of the material. First cost is last cost 
when you insulate with PC Foamglas - 
whether walls, floors, roofs or ceilings. When 
you insulate with Foamglas you insulate 
for good. 


Why not send the coupon for complete 
information? Pittsburgh Corning Corpora- 
tion also makes PC Glass Blocks. 


WHEN YOU INSULATE WITH FOAMGLAS. . 


YOU INSULATE FOR GOOD! 
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In core walls, PC Foamglas supports its own 
weight. Laid between brick, tile, blocks and 
many other types of backing and facing, it 
helps control temperature and minimize con- 
densation—indefinitely. 





AIR SEALED IN GLASS CELLS 














Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Room 486, 632 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me without obligation, your rree booklets on the use of PC 
Foamglas insulation for: 


Name 


| 
| 
| 
| Roofs Walls Floors 
| 
| 
| Address 

| 

| 


City 3 State_- 
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FOR LABORATORY 
AND CLASSROOM 





= 


















Weston’s complete family of instruments 
and testing equipment fills the bill for every 
school laboratory need. For further informa- 
tion, write Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corporation, 687 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 
Newark 5, New Jersey. 





Panel, Portable and Laboratory Instruments 
Tube Checkers * Test Equipment * Illumination Meters 
Sensitive Relays * Thermometers + Photronic Cells 
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DIETITIAN UTENSILS 


Hace 


Cafeteria 
Table 
and Chairs 
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Chair has 
n Maple or walnut finish. Corner plates plastic bonded sea} 
yrs of steel are force-bolted. Tops are frame, pillars and 
eg cigarette, stain, alcohol and chip- stretcher. Seat and 
ota 8 6proof. Colors of top: Red, Blue or back upholstered ig 


Natural Linen; Solid Red, Solid Black 


Masiands DURAN plas. 
with Aluminum Plastic Edge. 


tic material; water, al. 




















No. MA326 ene wind 
Size Black Top Colored Top + Neg a alnut or ma- 
30"'x30" = $16.25 $17.50 ae eet ee 
30x42" $21.50 $23.00 “= A 16" x 15 
; Also available in other sizes ‘ 
F.0.8. Md. Factory $7.95 Each 


| STAINLESS 
STEEL 
» Flatware 

























The handles are satin finish: the bowls of the spoons, the 
' tines of forks and knife blades are highly polished, mirror 
finish. Inexpensive for institutions where long-wearing quali- 
ties are so desirable. Easy to clean, never needs folishing 
and always retains its mirror bright and satin finish lustre 








4 MA95—Teaspoon $1.60 Doz. $18.00 Gr. 
MA96—Dessert Spoon $2.50 Doz. $27.00 Gr. 
MA97—Fork $2.50 Doz. $27.00 Gr. 

MA98—2 Piece Knife $3.95 Doz. $45.00 Gr, 


MA806A—1 Piece Knife of a similar pattern 
$5.00 Doz. $54.50 Gr. 


inte a Pa 


DOUBLE DUTY‘ 
= DISH and TRAY 
TRUCK 


Constructed of continu 
ous sides of angle steel, 
securely fastened at all 


points Mounted of 
“Darnell” heavy duty 
two 5S" stationary and 
two 5" ball-bearing, 


rubber-tired wheels. Alu- 
minum finish. Shelves 
are double folded for 
additional strength. Size 
37°" lona, 71" wide. 2” 
high. Shelf size: 21” « 
a 








MA120 — 2 Shelves MA130 — 3 Shelves 
$39.50 $49.50 


Write for Catalogue C.U. 
with complete line of Institutional rurn 
and Equip Dietitian Utensils etc. 
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No “Teacher's Assistant’ - 
Carries-Finer References! | 


The famous teachers of classical Greece 
carried their textbooks in their heads 
and taught only a handful of wealthy 
youths. Today's teacher, working in 
the American tradition, often must 
instruct hundreds in the course of a day. 


And now, with the highest enrollments in 
history, there are more and larger classes 
than ever before. 

Yet under even these trying conditions, 
teaching loads can be lightened and instruc- 
tion speeded . . . with the assistance of 
Filmosound. It is the key to the successful 
audio-visual program, long preferred because 
it assures professional -quality performance. 

Precision-built by engineers famous for 
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Bell & Howell studio equipment, Filmosound 
is simple and mistake-proof in operation, 
easy to maintain, and always brilliant in 
performance. Filmosound is an ever-ready 
‘assistant teacher’ that projects both sound 
and silent 16mm films. 

Write today for illustrated literature to 
Pell & Howell Company, 7192 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New York, 
Hollywood, Washington, D.C., and London. 
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universities. 








for College 


prices and information. 


MEDALS 


The L. G. Balfour Company serves the Intramural Departments of leading colleges and 
Write us regarding your requirements... . 
illuminated testimonials and resolutions custom made to order. 


~*“BALFOUR 


- oom F A NW Y 


18 per cent nickel silver base. 


Two attractive, dignified designs are avail- 
able in a heavy silver plated quality with 
Write for 


SILVERWARE e CHINA « GLASSWARE 
WITH YOUR COLLEGE SEAL 


Dining Rooms and Dormitories 


TROPHIES 


featuring the college seal or letters. Write 
for prices. 

Both shell and sham water glasses of strong 
yet thin glass are decorated with the college 
seal or letters. Also coasters and glass ash- 
A durable quality of china is available, trays. 


Write for prices. 


e« AWARDS 


Citations and hand engraved, 


Factories: 
ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 








in scHoo. THEIR HEALTH... 





IS YOUR RESPONSIBILITY! 
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SOAP 
SOLIDS 
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CLEAN HANDS 
Yer paevent P'SFAS, 


Liqua-sAan LIQUID SOAP promotes clean- 
liness in your school . . . helps prevent iliness . . . 
because its quick, penetrating lather removes germs 
as well as dirt. Better yet, you'll reduce your annual 
soap bill with Liqua-San “'C’’ for it contains more 
than 40% pure anhydrous soap solids and is always 
uniform in quality. Because of its unusually high con- 
centration, it may be diluted with three to four 
parts water making the cost per wash extremely 
low. This mild, free-lathering soap is far superior to 
the average ready-mixed soap in cleansing power 
and quality. Write for a sample and demonstration. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA ® TORONTO 


LIQUA'SAN "C’ a= 
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from the AMPRO “PREMIER-20” 
16mm. sound projector — 





Here's the Inside Story... 


Ampro 16mm. sound projectors offer you 
important exclusive design features that assure longer, 
more efficient service. The Triple Claw movement, 
for instance, makes for longer film wear. The verv fast 
intermittent means more brilliant, clearer pictures. 
Ampro projectors are easier to service. Parts are 
more conveniently accessible for cleaning and adjustment 
all replacement items are readily accessible. The 


remarkable records made by Ampro projectors in all 


i - 


l branches of the U.S. armed service—and with leading 
industrial concerns, educational institutions, school 
systems all over the world —are overwhelming proof 
of their superior performance under all conditions. 


Send for circular — Mail coupon today for fully illus- 


trated circular giving details, specifications and prices on the 
Ampro “Premier 20” 16mm. Sound-on-Film Projector. 

* 
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onder Efficient Service — 








A General Precision Equipment 


Corporation Subsidiary 
CUB 1047 











AMPRO CORPORATION 

2835 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois 

Please send me full details on the Amprosound “Premier-20"' 

16mm. Sound-on-Film Projector. | am also interested in 

C) Amproslide Model ‘30-D’" [ Ampro “Imperial” 

Dual Purpose Projector Silent Projector 

() Amproslide 2"x2” Projector [] Ampro 8mm. Silent Projector 

Name 

Address 

City , EES 
59 











You Make More. AVOID LOSSES 


Copies. Faster—on a CAUSED BY UNMARKED GOODS 
REX-O-graph Colleges, Schools, Institutions find the 


FLUID TYPE DUPLICATOR APPLEGATE 
SYSTEM 


the most practical for per- 





manently marking gym FOOT 
clothing, linens, towels, etc. POWER | 
MARKER | LINEN 


The ONLY inexpensive MARKER 


marker made that permits 
the operator to use both 
hands to hold the goods 
and mark them any place 
desired. COSTS ONLY 3c 
PER DOZ. to mark articles. 


atte = indelible Ink 
eat Required) 

This FP rg base marking ink will 

never wash out—will last the full 

life of any fabric. 











One Reason—100 % 
ROLLER MOISTENING 






This unique series of rollers is one this Suid saving, and greater copy- " 
of REX-O-graph’s great contributions paling emnneney, 43 iin an XANNO indelible Ink 

te modern cc making. Th app! s your graph dea ‘or 

fluid "unigormay to "key paper in ——— onan en =. 7. om (No Heat Required) 

rxactl hi s ht f . je 4 rs " 

——_ = ae. demonstrate” REX-O-graph~ features Will last many washes longer than 
peed foe Muid-we wasting felt wicks or like the 100% Roller Moistener, other inks NOT requiring heat to 


intricate pump mechanisms, Auto. @uick-Change Master, Clamp, Auto- 
matic, requiring no adjustment, they others that guarantee "eolner pom 


provide instant starting, too, and making at lower cost ; Send for Catalog and Impression Slip 


faster, smoother operation There 
is no waiting for wick saturation 


Foe exclusive 16090 Roller mows REX - 0 - graph, Inc. APPLEGATE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


set. 





are, “SEs Som “ace, Maser Ad ©3749 North Palmer Street 
Guid. Only REX-O-graph can offer Milwaukee 12, Wis. 5630 Harper Ave., Chicago 37, Iinois CUB10-47 


FLUID DUPLICATORS AND SUPPLIES FOR SUPERIOR RESULTS 











WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 
POSITIONS WANTED 


Treasurer-Business Manager—-Four years as 
financial and business officer of small well 
known men’s college, supervising accounting, 
though not an accountant, purchasing, build- 
ing and grounds, dining hall, dormitories; ex- 
perience in real estate mortgages, insurance 
and small investment account transactions; 
knowledge of construction and renovation con- 
tracts, government contracts on veteran fees 
and housing; preparation and follow up of 
budget; monthly financial statements to Fi- 
nance Committee and quarterly report at 
trustee’s meeting; available December, mar- 
ried, 45. Write Box CW25, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. { 








MEAT BALANCER 






A DUNHAM HEATING SYSTEM: 


The Dunham room resistance ther- 

ter, heat balancer, selector and 
control valve provide completely 
automatic, highly accurate tempera- 
ture control as an integral part of 
system operation. 


Grounds Superintendent—Owner of a Lawn 
and Tree Service desies position as grounds 
superintendent; National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence member; best references. Thomas 
Rezac, Faribault, Minnesota. 















POSITIONS OPEN 









Business Manager—To supervise plant mainte- 
nance, purchasing and non-academic personnel; 
prefer young man with good training, experi- 
ence, and growth prospects; opportunity for 
advancement. Write Kellogg McClelland, Treas- 
urer, Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, giving 
details of experience, qualifications and salary 
requirements. 


The rates for want advertisements are: 
10 cents a word; minimum charge, $2.50. 





CLASS ROOM COMFORT INCREASES FACULTY 
AND STUDENT APTITUDE AND EFFICIENCY 


The Dunham System increases thus eliminating ‘‘quesswork’’ 
the comfort within the build- §—maintains temperatures at a 
ing—eliminates over and un- desired level throughout the 
der heating—provides a building. C. A. DUNHAM 
better working environment. COMPANY, 450 East Ohio St., 
It operates by completely Chicago II, Illinois. 

automatic ‘System™ control, D-1047-1/4-C 










Address replies to 


HEATING MEANS COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
BETTER HEATING 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Here’s convenience, modern design and low-cost 
operation — the new 1947 McCray Reach-Ins 
come in 60, 40, 30, 20 and 12 cu. ft. capacities. 


World-famous for fresh food... 





...the new 1947 McCray Koldflo 
models designed especially for hotels, 
restaurants, clubs, hospitals and in- 
stitutions. 

Perishables stay fresh and nutri- 
tious under modern McCray’s Koldflo 
refrigeration (a completely self-con- 
tained system). 

Protect your investment and your 


reputation for fine food by serving 
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tempting, fresh-tasting meals daily. 

See your McCray dealer or write 
McCray Refrigerator Company, 775 
McCray Court, Kendallville, Indiana. 


GO MODERN WITH 


Pa 
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FOR NEW BUILDINGS 
OR PRESENT STRUCTURES 





YWeisway 


CABINET SHOWERS 








CARILLONIEG 
BELLS 


A memorial that was 
chosen by ear— 


In selecting this “Citation in the Sky” 
| for Colby men who served and died, 
carillon installations in several cities were 

carefully studied. As happens again and 
again when comparison is made by listen- 
ing, the choice for Lorimer Chapel was 


CARILLONIC BELLS. 


This instrument should not be con- 
fused with amplified organ chimes nor 
with instruments requiring extensive 
tower construction; CARILLONIC 
A typical battery installation of BELLS is a modern carillon, producing 


Weisway Cabinet Showers enuine bell tones of pure, undistorted 

Raauer. These tones, as they pour from ' 
the tower, are so clear and mellow that : 
their brilliance must be heard to be real- 








The Weisway Standard Cabinet Shower meets the urgent 
need for a genuine quality shower. Precision-built of service- | 


tested materials. Walls are 14 B & S gauge aluminum alloy | ‘zed. CARILLONIC BELLS can be 
finished white baked-on enamel. Receptor is Armco Iron, played alone or with an organ; inside, or 
one-piece vitreous porcelain enameled, with Foot-Grip, No- from the tower. Its notes are arranged 
Slip floor surface. Meets quality standards required in build- chromatically, and*its controls permit 
ings of best construction. any degree of volume you wish. Ask us 
Mail coupon now for full information. Weisway Standard ‘bout the details; write Dept. COL-10. 


Model Cabinet Showers are now available for prompt shipment. 





SSSR ESERESEEER SESE Sees i 
HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. | 
1039 Weisway Building, Elkhart, Indiana 


Gentlemen: Please send me detailed information about Weisway 
Standard Cabinet Showers. 





\" | ELECTRONICS, ine 





| SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
Name indian ae “CARILLONIC BELLS” © TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS + ACOUSTIC CORRECTION UNITS 
Aas . SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS + CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
College or University ~ + 
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What COMMON OBSTACLE confronts 
this teacher? 


y fOO OFTEN her well-prepared discussions and 


class sessions have little effect on her students. 


But their lack of interest is neither her fault nor 
theirs. For the schoolroom is noisy, and noise has 
been found one of the greatest obstacles to teaching 
and learning. It discourages thinking, interferes with 
accurate hearing and with concentration, and causes 


early fatigue. 


Distracting noise need not be tolerated. It can be 
banished with Acousti-Celotex* sound conditioning. 


In thousands of schools, from kindergarten 
through college, Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning 
has been found amazingly effective in creating that 
necessary atunosphere of quiet. It says “hush” to 


Sean Condétisorinn with 
ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


* Poforaléd <y Hibve Tile Tastee 





Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION e CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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irritating, nerve-straining noises... causes them to 
subside a split second after they originate. 


More sound conditioning has been done with 
Acousti-Celotex than with any other material—sig- 
nificant evidence of Acousti-Celotex excellence. 


Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning is installed 
by factory-schooled contracting-engineering organi- 
zations. One of these firms is near you, ready to apply 
its broad, locally-known experience to the scientific 
solution of your sound conditioning problem. Call 
on this organization for an obligation-free discus- 
sion, or send the coupon for the 
informative booklet “Sound Con- 
ditioning—an aid to those respon- 






sible for education.” 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. CUB-4710 — 

Chicago 3, Illinois 

C Please ask the local Acousti-Celotex contracting-engineer to get 
in touch with me. 

C Please send, without cost or obligation, the beoklet “Sound 
Conditioning —an aid to those responsible for education.” 

Name Title 

School 

Address 

City State 
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are used. 


There is a Hillyard Floor Treatment Specialist in your 
locality, write or wire us today for his service. His advice 
and recommendations on any floor or sanitation problem is 


cheerfully given . . . and no obligation. 








fo Bs 


% Just let the Hillyard Floor Treatment Specialist in your 

locality handle your floors. He won't worry because he 
knows that Hillyard Floor Treatments and Maintenance Mate- 
rials properly protect the surface and prolong the life of all 
types of floors. In all types of buildings floors stay cleaner, 
look better, are safer and last longer when Hillyard Materials 


‘}HILLYARD SALES CO 











Sin Prancioce 20, car. DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. srancnes im principal CITIES scwromem 











END ALL WRAPS PROBLEMS 


Ofice VALET Wardrobe 
Racks and Costumers end 
“wraps” problems, keep 
























clothing “in press,” aited on 
spaced hangers; provide 
ventilated spaces for hats, 
overshoes and umbrellas. 
Save floor space, accommo- 
date 3 persons per sq. ft. Fit 


in anywhere. Lifetime 
welded construction. Modern 
lines and colors. 6-place 


non - tipping - costumers — 12 
and 24-place 4-foot racks. 
Endorsed by top office plan- 
ners—in industry — institu- 
tions — municipal buildings 
—schools — professional use. 


> > & 


Write for 
Bulletin 
No. H-16 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, U.S.A. 
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VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


Don’t Let Them 
Lose To 


ATHLETE’S 
FOOT! 


Underpinning is the watch- 

word of all great coaches 

and athletes. That’s why | 
many leading Schools and 
Universities use the Dolge 
Way for prevention of | 
Athlete’s Foot. z 


Dissolve Alta-Co Powder 
in water—one pound to 
the gallon—place foot tubs strategically in shower 
rooms. — 
e ALTA-CO kills many different species of common * 
Athlete’s Foot fungi and their tough spores in less 
than 60 seconds! 


e Is non-irritating to the skin. Does not damage 


towels. 


e Is stable in solution. Can be quickly checked by 
inexpensive Alta-Co Tester. Economical to use. 


Write today for our 86-page illustrated booklet 


“ATHLETE'S FOOT—A Public Health Problem.” 


Alta-Co. POWDER 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. Westport, Connecti 
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| SIMMONS is the furniture of youth! 





This is the kind of room students like to write home about. No wonder! 
Look at the clean, modern lines of this postwar Simmons furniture. 

) Cheerful colors, too . . . the way furniture for the younger generation 
ought to be. 


Simmons hasn’t overlooked economy, either! And you'll find real 








prewar quality here ... chairs, beds, dressers and desks that will keep 
. | their original good looks in spite of dormitory wear and tear. 
. | Write us for name of nearest Simmons distributor—and find out 
= about furniture to fit your space and budget. 
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Display Rooms 
Chicago 54, Merchandise Mart ‘ New York 16, One Park Avenve 
San Francisco 11, 295 Bay Street Atlanta 1, 353 Jones Ave., N. W. 
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TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 40. Just circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 
interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your request to the manufacturer. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Hobart “Angle-Feed” Food Slicer 





The new Hobart “Angle-Feed” Food 
Slicer is designed to handle juicy hot 
meats in irregular shapes and sizes with 
the same certainty and slice uniformity 
as cold meats. Cheese, vegetables and 
fruits can also be sliced neatly and 
quickly. The angled chute in which 
the food is placed provides its own pres- 
sure and the combination grip and short- 
end device provides positive control and 
uniformity. 

The slicer is a Hobart Staysharp stain- 
less steel knife which is easy to clean 
and resists rust and stain. The machine 
is designed with smooth, rounded sur- 
faces for easy cleaning and is easily dis- 
mantled without tools for over-all clean- 
ing. All parts that come in contact with 
food are stainless steel or anodic finished 


* aluminum and the balance of the ma- 


chine is finished in Hobart gray enamel. 
Dial control assures uniform slices up to 
% imch thickness. Knife guards and 
combination hand grip add to the safety 
of the machine and the Hobart knife 
sharpener is easily attached to the slicer 
gauge plate for restoring the slicing 
edge. The Hobart Mfg. Co., Dept. CUB, 
Troy, Ohio. (Key No. 528) 





Radiant Heating With 
Baseboard Panels 


The Baseboard Radiant Heating Panels 
developed by American-Standard fit 
snugly against the wall when installed 
or can be partially recessed, saving addi- 
tional floor space. Available in two 
models, a radiant panel, Type “R,” and 
radiant-convector panel, Type “RC,” this 
heating panel can be installed along one 
or more sides of a room in place of the 
wood baseboard. 

The panels are 8 inches high, 2 inches 


66 


thick and made in two lengths, 12 and 
24 inches. Panels are constructed with 
a cast-in supporting lug on either left 
or right end and a center section which 
is available without end support. Spe- 
cial valve enclosures and matching cor- 
ner covers are furnished so that all pip- 
ing and valves are readily accessible. 

Baseboard Radiant Panels are made 
of smooth finish cast iron and can be 
painted to match surrounding walls or 
woodwork. The design is adapted to 
the addition of regular wood molding 
at top and bottom of the radiant panel 
and at top of the radiant-convector panel. 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp., Dept. CUB, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
(Key No. 529) 





Matched Electric Cooking 
Appliances 


A new line of matched counter electric 
cooking appliances has been developed 
to provide maximum cooked food pro- 
duction in a minimum amount of space. 





There are five appliances available in the 
set which can be combined in any ar- 
rangement or number to fit individual 


requirements. They are _nickel-chro- 
mium, automatic units consisting of fry 
kettle, griddle, grill-griddle, waffle baker 
and hotplate. 

A specially developed banking strip 
for combining the units in any sequence 
desired produces a solid bank of food 
service units while eliminating crevices 
between appliances that otherwise would 
cause cleaning problems. Individual sig- 
nal lights in the front of each appliance 
indicate when the current is on. Heat 
controls on all appliances are recessed 
to prevent accidental operation. 

The units may be permanently in- 
stalled with conduit or can be set up 
for cord and plug connections. If just 
one of each of the units is joined with 
the banking strip, the complete counter 
kitchen extends 7 feet from end to 
end. Hotpoint, Inc., Dept. CUB, 5600 
W. Taylor St., Chicago 44. (Key No. 
530) 


Sander Kit 


The Sterling 1000 Portable Electric 
Sander is now housed, with all acces. 
sories, in a new utility case which pro. 
vides a complete, portable working 
sander kit. The 20 gauge steel carrying 
case has an attractive gray gloss finish 
and is equipped with sturdy latches and 
hasp to permit its locking with a pad. 
lock. 

The kit includes the Sterling 1000 
sander in the middle section with two 
extra sanding pads and a sponge rubber 
pad for curved surface sanding. In the 
cther sections of the case are lubricating 
oil, bearing grease, dust filters, an extra 
brush, spring assemblies, abrasive papers 
and rubbing cloths so that the kit is 
ready for use with wood, metal or plas- 
tic. The cover of the case has a pocket 
for the operating and service manual, 
parts price list and Sterling slide rule 
type abrasive selector. The Sterling Tool 
Products Co., Dept. CUB, 1340 N. Mil- 
waukee Ave., Chicago 22. (Key No. 531) 





Film Defect Indicator 


The new Bell and Howell Film Defect 
Indicator has been developed for the 
rapid and thorough mechanical inspec- 
tion of 16 mm. sound and silent film 
perforations. As film is wound through 
the machine, a light warns the operator 
when a broken or damaged perforation 
is found. 

The unit is so made that it can be 
combined with the splicer to provide 
rapid inspection and repair in one unit. 
The indicator is fitted to take the stand- 
ard Bell and Howell connecting rods 
and thus may be used between Bell and 
Howell Heavy Duty Rewinds or set up 
in series as part of the complete Filmo- 





tion Editor. Bell & Howell Co., Dept. 
CUB, 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, 
(Key No. 532) 
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Pony Washer 


The new Pony Washer should be an 
aid to those responsible for the laundry. 
It has been designed for handling small 
lots of material, up to 20 pounds dry 
weight. This will take care of the needs 
of smaller institutions and of small lots 
in larger institutions which must be 
washed over or washed separately. In 
the latter instance it saves operating the 
large machines for less than a full load. 

Designed to save supplies, power and 
water in the handling of special lots, 
the Pony Washer has a steam inlet for 
sterilizing and a dial thermometer to 
indicate the temperature of the solution. 
Strongly constructed for hard usage and 
freedom from maintenance troubles, the 
washer offers fast and easy loading, efh 
cient mechanical wash action, quick 
dump and rapid filling and fast and 
thorough rinsing. The Prosperity Co., 
Inc., Dept. CUB, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
(Key No. 533) 





Periodic Chart, The Atoms 
The revised Periodic Chart on the 


atoms, their weights and numbers, lists 
the 96 known elements, including Nep- 
tunium, Plutonium, Americium and 
Curium, together with the most recent 
determinations of their atomic weights. 
Simple diagrams are used to explain 
Bohr’s Theory and the theory of chem- 
ical reaction. A brief sketch of Men- 
deleeff’s original chart and the changes 
based on Moseley’s x-ray spectra of the 
elements are some of the historical and 
scientific subjects included. 

The chart is lithographed in four 
colors on heavy map paper, 54 by<48 


inches. Hardwood rollers at top and» 


bottom make it easy to hang in the class- 
room or laboratory. Standard Science 
Supply Co., Dept. CUB, 1234 N. Paulina 
St., Chicago 22. (Key No. 534) 





Waste Receptacles 


Nonrusting, stainless steel feet are 
now standard equipment on all Bennett 
Bilt waste receptacles thus eliminating 
rusting and rust marks on tile, linoleum 





and other types of flooring. The new 
feet also keep the receptacle bottom off 
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the floor and enhance the overall ap- 
pearance. 

Fabricated from heavy gauge steel re- 
enforced by rounded corners, the line 
is of all welded construction which pro- 
vides a smooth, unobstructed exterior 
surface on which clothes cannot catch. 
The receptacles each have two inde- 
pendently hinged doors, permitting en- 
trance from both sides at the same time. 
Heavy tension springs keep the doors 
closed when not in use thus making 
the units fireproof and sanitary. 

There are eight models -for various 
needs, the two largest being designed 
and finished especially for outdoor use. 
All models have the new stainless steel 
feet. Bennett Mfg. Co., Dept. CUB, 
Alden, N. Y. (Key No. 535) 





Williams Outdoor Bench 

The new Williams Bench designed for 
outdoor use has an over-all length of 6 
feet and is 20 inches wide. The sturdy 
oak slats forming the seat and back are 
fastened to a strong steel three legged 
frame. It is designed for long wear and 
weather resistance. The bench is shipped 
knocked-down to reduce transportation 
costs. It is easily assembled by tightening 
the smooth headed bolts which firmly 
attach the oak slats to the frame. Wil- 
liams Iron Works, Inc., Dept. CUB, 430 





E. 102nd St., New York 29. (Key No. 
536) 





Bumper Assembly for Food 
Conveyors 


A new bumper has been developed 
for Ideal Food Conveyors which offers 
inexpensive, easy replacement of only 
the part which is damaged or worn. 
The Ideal bumper is a one-piece alumi- 
num alloy guard rail so designed that 
any part of the rubber section can be 
removed and easily replaced with a new 
section, thus reducing maintenance costs. 

The rubber replacement is available 
by the foot and any worn part can be 
cut, lifted out and replaced with a new 
piece without special tools. The new 
design has resulted in reduction in the 
weight of the bumper while actually 
increasing its strength. The Swartz- 
baugh Mfg. Co., Dept. CUB, Toledo 6, 
Ohio. (Key No. 537) 


Fenestra Steel Bedroom Window 


The new Fenestra steel bedroom win- 
dow has several features which should 
be of interest for residence halls. The 
in-tilting vent at the sill protects against 
drafts, rain or falls. Of particular ad- 
vantage is the fact that with this new 
feature air can be let into the room 
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without danger of damage from storms 
which might come up in the absence 
of the room’s occupant. ‘The interior is 
protected since the vent deflects rain, 
snow or sleet to the outside. The vent 
stays open automatically at any desired 
position, operated by finger-tip control. 

The window is so designed that it 
can be washed on both sides from in- 
side the room, thus eliminating danger 
and inconvenience. Since the vent opens 
inward, children are prevented from 
leaning out of windows, thus providing 
another safety angle. The window is 
made of steel, has a cam-action lock 
which draws the vent tightly shut and 
is precision fitted at the factory. Detroit 
Steel Products Co., Dept. CUB, 2250 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. (Key 
No. 538) 





Velsicol Insect Toxicant 


Velsicol 1068 Insect Toxicant is a 
chlorinated hydrocarbon which is com- 
pletely soluble in the usual organic sol- 
vents and is completely miscible in all 
proportions with deodorized kerosene, 
a solvent commonly used in insecticidal 
preparations. The product is highly ef- 
fective as an insecticide, in the recom- 
mended dilutions, for ants, flies, roaches, 
silverfish, bedbugs and other pests. 

It can be used in a formula for spray- 
ing space for flying insects. When used 
as directed in an insecticidal base oil for 
the control of crawling insects, an active 
residual toxicity is said to prevent re- 
infestation of treated areas for a period 
of at least two months. Velsicol Corp., 
Dept. CUB, 120 E. Pearson St., Chicago 
ll. (Key No. 539) 
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HERE IT Is! 


A PROJECTOR SPECIFICALLY 
DESIGNED FOR YOUR CLASSROOM 


; u 
WCTOR “LTE-WEGHT 
6mm SOUND MOTION PICTURE 
: PROJECTOR © 










| “Fo! _ THE First TIME a quality sound motion picture pro- 
Bie jectot has been designed for classroom use — 2 marvel 
7 in portability, simplicity of operation, and versa- 
ae tility; and at no sacrifice of brilliant illumina- 
q tion or famous Victor mechanical features. 
Write today for the attractive Victor 
"Lite-Weight” booklet. 


@ SINGLE UNIT CASE 
@ COMPACT 
@ SIMPLE TO OPERATE 


@ PRICE - $375% 


For the first time here is 
Walk-Away Portability 





and the VICTOR “Triumph 60” 


continues to be the most popular 16mm sound 
motion picture projector forthe school auditorium 


and for larger audiences, indoors or outdoors. 





Midd. Iniinalograph Copuration 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Dept. K2, Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York « Chicago «+ Distributors Throughout the World 





MAKERS OF MOVIE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 





Easy to take and easy to make are these smooth flavorful 
gelatine desserts, attractive and tasty puddings and pie fill- 
ings. Styled for quantity serving, they look good, taste good, 
and, just as important, they stay good. That’s because we 
use generously only the finest ingredients. It means added 
economy for you on top of the original low cost per serving. 
The six delicious true fruit flavors of Sexton gelatine desserts 
give you an excellent variety. 


JOHN SEXTON & ©O. 1947 





